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Mornrno Dress.—Dress 
laced; large full sleeves, tigh' 

wreath of sweet peas; epaulettes on the s 
with mais gauze riband. 





and mais gauze riband. 


Paradise.—See Engraving. 


Wauxine Dress.—Dress of blue sophiegitist plain body ; tippet of black pelret a 1 podets, — a 
long ends; blonde ruff, with a bow of mais gauze riband; capote of mais terry velvet, lined with © 
black velvet, and plait of velvet temix inthe curls; trimmed with a mais ‘and black cerbere feather 


Evening Drrss.—Dress*of white Cachemire a colonnes, alternately high corsage drape, with » ; 
borders to correspond with the pattern of the dress; short sleeves of white gros de Naples under 
long crapelisse sleeves; hat of grenat velvet trimmed with torsades of velvet and a green bird of 
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Tue circumstances by which I became ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the. following 
story, were somewhat singular. They are still 
fresh in my memory, as a°thing of yesterday— 

1. years have rolled by since their occur- 
many more: had elapsed since the 
(rasspired to which I am about to refer: 


os@ne of her beautiful and classical 
eams, s!ands the castle-of, the Lady Montoni. 
=. ‘une acauie and ascetic life wWikich this «lady 





ner, the fixed melancholy that eyer reposed upon 
her ‘countenance—seemed to.denote the victim 
>> of some painful superstition, or withering disap- 
S\poititment; or it might be, the memory of some 

untold crime. She sought no society—scarcely 
“S*pefinitted any, save that of her confessor (the 
ff of a ighbouring convent,) and even her 
7 dependants, or those whom accident, her station, 
~ or the duties of hospitality, brought into collision 
wwith_ her, saw little. duce a desire that the 
‘interview might be. repeated. She might be the 
slave of some,solemn penance, or one whom de- 
licacy should leave to the sacreduess of grief. 
Yet ascetic as she was, her ¢haracter was un- 
stained with cruelty or oppression. _ Far from it 
—the sufferer never-went unrelieved from her 
door; the boon was cidemgnpicl, and the tale 
of woe was hushed as soon as 

It was in the suiaer of —, that, in pursuit 
of health for one whose health to me was pre- 
cious as the breath of life, I sought the breezes 
mo w ri 


















What power delights to torture us? I know 
That to myself I do not wholly 
What now I suffer, though in part £ may.—SasiLer. 
. a 
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, near the richly wdoded and winding: 


ithe ‘speedy close o 
rigidly pursued—her cold and abstracted man- , 
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of this delightful climate. Alas! they but fanned 
the flowers which bereaved affection had planted 
on his grave, and bore : away te sighs of a deso- 
late mourner. 


It was evening—it had rained violently—the * 


path was slippery and dangerous—the sun, which 
looked out in crimson light for a moment, from 
the ridges of the 8 hills, now sun 

them; while the u Bs r 
fragments of the 










My companion’s r 
me to.his side, and in a Rint Weick said, : 
I cannot p —we must seek some shelte 
—You observe a light glimmering through 
der openipg.. It seems to 
teau: let us Seek it, and try e hetpitaligy o of ites 


inmates”. My anxiety Was greatly inc 
and I readily consented: A few minutes ht . 


us in full of the building... It was spacious, 
gloomy, solemn; yet wearing an air of de- 
parted grandeur—the pomp and majesty ys 
gone by. —Stiddeniy our guide turned to U8 and 
exclaimed—“ It is the castle of the Lady Mon- 
toni—now I know the way—the path lies to the 
left—your Excellency had better proceed——=" 

“ No: we must seek admittance here.”—“ In- 
deed your Excellency had better go on ’tis only 
this torn——" 

Upon being. ordered peremptorily to lead to 
the castle, the man resumed his station, sullen 


and muttering. 


After moments’ reflection, as we pur- 
ae . 
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guide to seek the shelter befe 
as singular, and riding up,1 
Guiseppe, why do you di 
mansion ? ? One would 


\ to eovtocen seine ae 
: Made some impression on me; but 
4 bby this time, we liad arrived at the outer gate. 
ring Was promptly answered ; on demarding 
"to see the lady @f the mansion, we were con- 
ducted, with few words, by an old domestic, into 
“the court-yard fronting the castle, and our horses 
* being committed to the care of Guiseppe and a 
younger servant who appeared, we were ushered 
into the drawing room, to await, for a few mo- 
“ments, the appearance of the lady 
»® Sheentered: it was the Lady Montoni. 
were. 
ere r had time to observe her countenance 
her step and manner were imposing—eyen to 
majesty. “She was enveloped in a long dark 
robe, which concealed the outlines of a form un- 
usually tall and commanding. We arose on her 
entrance, and briefly made known our situation 
and our wants. She welcomed us with an air of 
that di politeness, which is the inimi- 
table prerogative of noble birth and breeding— 
but at the same time, with the coldness of one 
Jong unused to be interested in the minor cour- 
tesies of society. Yet there was something 
almost Of bénevolence in Hier aspect as she turn- 
ed to the suffering invalid, and kindly offered 
such inquiries as his situation evidently demand- 
ed. A small bell which stood on a table of black 
marble, in the centre of the apartment, sum- 
moned a female domestic, whom I imagined to 
be the housekeeper, and whom she addressed by 
the name of Agatha, to her presence? ‘The ne- 
* cessary instructions were given with digrity and 
precision ; réfreshment was ordered; and seating 
herself beside the table, she led the way to such 


Sica conversation as politeness required. 


We 


had now, for the first time, an 6pportunity of 
studying her countenance, as she rested with her 
arm onthe marble slab beside her. “To describe 
it Would be & task better suited to the pencil 
> pea. 

The features weré regular and @minently 
noble, and though attenuated by penance or 
suff , still bore the traces of that fine chisel- 
ling which nature marks hernobler clul- 
dren. There was still an expression of determi- 
nation about the mouth, which indicated a cha- 
racter that had’once possessed both energy and 
Lares nor was this contradicted by the dark 
and'searching eye. A fixed melancholy seemed 
to repés@upon the lofty brow, and the impression 
conveyed by the whole aspect; ta an attentive 
observer, was that of a powerful mind habitually 
subduing intense grief. 

After the lapse of a short time; We Wers usher- 


= ¥ 


much struck with her appearance, 





' peed into an adjoming vio; whéte ase 


Bef 


past was provided. || 

returned to the After an wlio 

of about an hour, ess , and <4 

seritly observed, that possibly Pe: 
situation might require repose, arid that all the > 

arrangements had been made. The 

r Was readily aecepted ; an attendant ushered 

m to his apartypent, and I was committed to 

care of the good Agatha. My adieux for the 

t were politely returned, though I fancied [ 

saw an expression of melancholy pass over’ the 

face of the Lady Montoni, as I retired. 

Agatha wasjin character, the reverse of her 
mistress. She’was ‘a woman in the decline of 
life. Reserye was no part of her disposition, and 
as she led the way, she used the privilege of an 
old domestic, and prattled incessantly. She ex- 
pressed her ht at seeing a stranger, com 9 
plained of thé castle, spoke of the : 
length of time she had been in the service of the 
family, &c. 


e partook 


She conducted me along a passage of cohiade® <q 


rable length, and we ascendéd a flight of marble 
steps, On the landing, she paused, and turning 
to me said—* Phope your ladyship will find your 
chamber comfortable. I have done what I could, 
and had the rdem well aired. “ But no one sleeps 
in this part of the castle. "My lady has never vi- 
sited it since thé death of my young mistress. The 
servants come here as seldom as possible. They 
have some foolish stories, about lights and noises 
in the picture gallery. Simple creatures! but © 
I dont believe a word of it.” As we proceeded 
a few steps, the passage opened into a sort of 
gallery, Or rath@r hall, floored, as I observed, 
with black marble, and hung’ round with por- 
trails. The effect of thesej'as the light flashed 
suddenly upon them, was striking; and where 
the rays of the lamp were lost in the distance of 
the further extremity, the darkness see peo- _ 
pled with faces of sad and solemn aspect. Along , 
the circuit of the gallery, to our left, were seve- | 
ral deors, perfectly similar in a’ yo 
easily distinguished, and oa 
chambers. 

“ This then, is fhe picture gallery,” T 
I paused, wishing to contemplaté the sileni® 
sembly by’ which*we were surrounded: 
these ate the ancestors of the family: Yes; 
your ladyship,” said Agatha; yet hurrying , 
ward with the light—“*but you can’ 
daylight—it is 2-dreary place by night et mrs 
der is your chamber.” mia? 

I followed her and we ‘entered. It “a ee 
spacious and convenient apartment, furnished ”— 
for comfort, and» with litthé*érnament, “The — 
window seemed to look ouf into a sort of @ourt, ~ 
and drawing asidé thé curtain, I gazed for an 
instant on the moon, now high in*the’ 
struggling through ‘the flying masses of dark 
clouds which weré borre enward—théngh as if 
their Sere nna igered eluctantly— 
impetuous night-blast. * gt ee ir 
expressed my thanks "to a : 
gratitude to beayen having beens 


Ge 
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nately,provided. with such_a_shelter.from.the 
gloomy.and.threatening night without. )..cac 

As Agatha was offering, her services to assist 
me.in undressing, my. attention was. attracted by 
a veiled picture which.hung in. the centre of.the. 
wall, opposite to me..‘* And what-picturesis a 
Agatha ?”’ said.], Advancing towards-ith! 
my. lady, ’tis.the portrait.o 
tress. Itis long+many: sinee/L hay 
it. ..d have never had. courage tomgisethexgil” 
And turning to her;J, perceived..that,the good 
creature’s,eyes were. filled with tearssa 

“ But L.may look at.itesmay, 1, not, Agatha?”’ 
She.expressed, no dissent, and,.as.1 attempted to 
draw aside. the veilythe fastenings, which. were 
slight and perhaps loosened by-time, gave way , 
the, veil fell, and, exposed, to,my.view .a face 
and, form, of, such. surpassing-loveliness, that. I 
was riyetted fora. moment, in wonder. and de- 
light. sole ahi soreejew ort) 

As apwork. of .art, ik was.evidentJy. fromthe 
pencil of.one of the first masiers :but.exery 
shade and lineament.was.animate, with the, truth 
of nature, It was,evidently the picture of a.very 
young girl—taken at that, happiest,period_of life, 
when ex:stence is.a fairy dream. .. The,features 
were of exquisite, regularity.;,.the, complexion 
rich and. .transparent;. aud .the.thick,.auburn 
ringlets fell, after the fashion,of girlhood,anound 
a neck of pure and unadornedawhitencssyedsut 
the charm of the face lay.i insits full,ands perfect 
expression of. intense, and almost. infantine, joy- 
ousness. The. large dark.eye—so.like,so very 
like the life—seemed brimful.of delighted sensi- 
bility—and.,t elicate mouth—ihe coral 

dips. parted by ri¢ wpade the,beholder 
me he. Gaze ge) me eben 

. this, tiene said I, 1urning, reluctantly 
from the lovely portrait, “ is your young: mistress. 
Is it possible so exquisite a.creature.is.now,but 
a tenantof.the tomb? telimme of ben ripe 
. tell me her fate.”’ , 

“ Alas! Jady,”. she seplicts aitins the tears 

streamed faster and faster dowasher cheeks—~ it 
ais along and.dreadful story.. Diy mistress,does 
not like me to speak ofthe affairs of .thedamily ; 
»butt could tell you. such ==, At thisanoment 
2 hell rang loudly.—‘‘ It is. my. mistress’s. belk— 
_. she summous me. 1. must leaye you now...Pray, 
> say nothing of this tothe Lady JMontoni.”--And 
= she. abruptly left TG ee ag 
i ¥- gazing. alone for some time,son the 
. rait,and then,wearied im_spirits, 
in mind, I threw myself on the-bed. 
x aM anxicties had. made me feverish,and.a crowd 
‘ of gloomy. _ and. ‘‘ thick-comiag fan- 


Cies”’ Cies” conspired rbi d_ repose; or, if,1 forgot 
myself, for =u eo the effects of bodily 


, fatigue, it was in that imperfect and distressing 
_flamber, which harasses rather. than..relieyes. 
"On otagsion, after awakening from ane of 
vals of, distempered sleep ht I 

2D» a and stealthy, travefsing the 

Se ea »proaching.. he 

but not in smallest noise 

ela i 1 was al in- 


yi ‘dear youn, is 





stantlyeg@myinced it was but fancy. Still I felt 
ev: ij ition to sleep than before; the 
a increased ; and | traversed the 
apantmentjuneasily, panting for some means of 
emplo: the tedious hours. There 
. Were neit writing materials in the 
= yand.D cc .company of my own 


ne: I bethought _ 


Ro premeencra tore by ‘> and 
‘therefore, L should be hkelydodisturh.ngjene,) 
I determinéd to.venture-forth mt ne er 

sient diversion of upindyan contemplating -these 
memorials.of the departed. .T'aking.theJamp, I 
did so, timidly atfirst, butumore boldly asdypro- 
‘ceeded. Istudied the portraits one bywene,and . 
indulged in .the, reflections:to which they, gave , 
rise. bey all, bore certain .traitg, of pesem- 
blance » the features:were peculiar and, aristo- 
cratic; Ith Lrecognised.certain ex pressions 
of the Lady .Montoni.in the countepances.of her 
haughty ancesters.. Whene.had beendhusem- 
ployed for some time, and. made.a considerable 
circuit of the gallery, my attentionavas.attracted 
by. 2 portrait which hung <apartiftomthenrest, 
and which.bore littie.resemblance to.those which 
1 had been contémplatings.It: was indeed: a dark 
and striking countenance, @Bengath it was. in- 


seribed.the wort Rospiglia.W-hile:I.stood ab- ~ 


sorbed in, contemplating»this\memarkable.face, 
tillithe full dark.eye seemed »with.actual,life to 
answer. my fixed gage,cher bell of .the»castle, 
pealing, out suddenly. assit-seemed from above 
me,,told the-houmef one. Abstraeted as Lwas, 
the sound, ofdreadful loudness.ia thatlonely 
place, struck me asewith a sudden. shock,.. Ie 
yatarted conyulsively-the «glass,lamp, whieh I 
* held but loosely, fell from my band, and was. ex- 
tinguished. and dashed to-picces on, the marble 
floor. . Fhe crash vibrated, and wagechoed.mith 
fearful.distunetness from the deserted..hall:.and 
seemed prolonged, while ] stood for a. moment, 
in ntter terrorand. helplessucss,amid the. total 
darkness, -.A$o0n.as.Lrecovered from. the first 
momeatof dismay, Lendeavoured to. collect ny- 
self, teJlaugh at my.own, fears, and.return.toumy - 
ShaRaescaaae this was. no. easy task......[y 
bewildered,-and., knew, e. direction. e 
door... I determined ae Way. around 
the walls, till I arrivedsat the,door.l sought... I 
made the attempt ; but unsuccessfully... It.eeem- 
ed to i ai I had already compassed thewhole 
circuit.of the hall more thap.ence; ‘till at-last,in 
despair and an agony. of,terror, L leaned, alinost 
’ fainting, against.the.wall.,. After remaiping in 
this.painful state for_some.time,it.appeared. to 
me that my cheek was fanned by.a breath of air, 
which, must,.proceed from. some. apenas or.ep- 
trance Close DY». cane sos , 
_ I. moved inthe direction from which it "seemed 
to proceed :..it became, more sensible,and my 
hand. was presently arrested bya half. open 
door. L.entered a narrow, passage, which I 
followed, im the hope that it ht. conduct me 


to.some,epllet, er some por building 
¥ > 


. 
ba 
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inhabited by the family, where I might call as- 
sistance. After groping my way y, for 
a few paces, 1 came to a flight of steps. I de- 
scended; they were about tenn number. At 
the foot, 1 entered upon ancthes apenas equally 
narrow. Proceeding along this a greater dis- 
tance than before, I arrivéd at another flight. 


This seemed to be a winding stair. I desended’ 


for a long time; the passage into which it opened 
Talend eit than that I had left. This I 
fo with rapid steps. As L.went on, the 
oe to become more damp and clam- 
r more confined, and finally the passage 

my sian: and 1 continued to grope along the 
wall to my right.. At once the thought occurred 
tome that I might have found my way into the 
vaults of the.castle. Half frantic, and unable to 
retrace. my.steps, I flew onward, not knowing 
whither. In the distance before me,I beheld 
the glimmering of a light. I increased my speed; 
it became distinct, and seemed the light of a 
torch.or candle. Azain it was hidden, by some 
obstacle -jutting out.from the wall. I rushed 
forward—turned the projection—the light came 
full in view, within 4 few yards of me, and the 
objects which I beheld fixed me breathless to the 
spot, in terror and amazement. It was evidently 
a vault—a funeral vault: I was in ope of those 
subterranean chambers of the dead. The object 


* which had obstructed the light, and against which 


I now leaned was.a coffin, but 1 heeded it not— 
the scene before me absorbed my faculties. In 
a niche or recess opposite me was a sort of altar, 
covered entirely with black. It had no orna- 
ment but a large wooden crucifix, beside which 
the dim lamp burned. On a step facing the altar 
was an object covered also with a black pall, 
resembling a chest. Before this knelt a tall 
female figure, enveloped in coarse white dra- 
pery., It was the form of the Lady Montoni. 
Her face was buried in hér hands—she was mo- 
tionless, and seemed fixed in some intense ab- 
straction, of prayer or passion. Still I heard her 
heavy and half-smothefed sighs break forth. As 
I gazed, she removed her hands, and arose; bya 
slight movement, her face came in view, and I 
recognized the well.remembered features I had 
contemplated the evening before. Shgdisplaced 
the dark covering of the chest, raised the lid, 
and drew forth something which I could not dis- 
tinguish for her intervening form; but which, I 
observed, she pressed to her lips. It was re- 
placed; she drew forth another, and this time I 
remarked, asthe light fell upon it, that it had 
the resemblance of ahuman bene! My suspicion 
was confirmed, as the third object which she 
drew forth and kissed in like manner, bore the 
distinct resemblance of a skull. I was congealed 
with horror; yet withal agitated by an undefina- 
ble interest. She then closed the lid, and kneel- 
ing again, placed her right hand upon some arti- 
cle beside her, while with the left, she seemed to 
loosen the fastenings of the robé which covered 
the shoulders. I perceived that she held a 
scourge! I could contain myself no longer. 
Believing that she was about to inflict upon her- 


? 





self one of those dreadful penances, with which, 
as I had heard, the votaries of wild enthusiasm 
are wont to torture themselves, I made an effort 


to spring forward and arrest her arm. At that, 


moment, I felt my wrist grasped, and by_an iron 
hand. . I turned, and a figure of uncommon 
height, presented itself to my reeling senses. 1 
uttered a shriek, and fell senseless to the ground, 
Ot * * pe a * a, 
When I recoyered my reason, I found myself 
in bed—io the self same chamber [ had left. I 
seemed.to awake from a long, deep_sleep. . It 
was day: but the curtains of my window were 
crimsoned with the rich light of Sunset, apd the 
sweet birds carolled their evening song from the 
ivy by which it wasembosomed. Their music, 
after the terror and agony I had endured; went 
to my soul like an angel’s voice, and affected me 
to tedrs. By the window sat the good Agatha, 
watching my.countenance. _She_arose and ap- 
proached the bed-side. 
“ Hush, my dear lady,” said she ; “ you have been 
very ill: the physician says you must be kept 
perfectly still—he will be here presently—and 
my Lady Montoni will see you this evening.” — 
At that name, memory seemed to act again. I 
closed my eyes to recollect myself. The whole 
scene I have described seemed a dark and terri- 
ble dream. I believed it sych; and I had a dim 
remimiscente of other imperfect visions, still 
more tecent, which® perplexed and bewildered 
me. I again opened my eyes and attempted to 
ask an explanation: but Agatha enjoined silence, 
I felt the debility consequent upon. a fever, and 
the confusion that succeeds a strong opiate: and 
sinking back I resigned myself to my thoughts, 
which vainly i to “sol¥e the mystery. that 
perplexed me. tlength the pliysician entered. 
He smiled benign as he felt my pulse, and 
remarked the favourable change, and after a few 
directions to Agatha, and enjoining that I siould 
be kept from agitation, departed. I silently took 
the cup which was effered me, And after swallow- 
ing its contents, relapsed into a gentle, slumber, 


When I awoke the candles were burning in the . 


chamber, and Agatha was still at my side. Iwas 
sensibly better and less confused. She remarked 
it, in the few questions 1 put, but told me that 
her mistress would soon see me, and explain 
all. “Indeed, my lady, ” she adied, “I know 
nothing, but that you have been Very ill arid de- 
lirious all day, and ‘that 1 Was called to to attend . 
you very early this morning.” 


“ But my ” ars 


2: * 

“He is better, but very anxious en your ace) 
count. He wishes to see you: but the physician © 
will not permit it. You shall see him Nao ‘i 


row. 

After a short time the Lady Montoni en 
She approached the bed-side, with evident 
iety. Her face was calm and sorrowful; bu 
seemed to have lost all its haughty express 
one of Kkimdness and pity. She took 1 
and with something almost of tender: 





quired how I was. T answered: 


rather than my lips, besought her og 






T altempted to speak. 
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meé'the mystery of my situation, and the fearful 
scene which had preceded it. * ~" 
“Compose yourself, my dear,” slie Said kindly 
but sorrowfully, “ whén’ you are ‘restored “you 
shall know all. Do not now distréss yourself 
with these dark thoughts. Your companion is 
urgent to see you, and will not be demi@d: You 
may see him, but only for ten minutes.” 7)" 
The interview which was permitted, did Imtich 
to restore my Spirits. 1 became more composed, 
and from that hour I recovered rapidly. 
It was on the morning of the third day follow- 
ing, when I was permitted to leave my béd, but 
not my apartment, that the Lady Montoni had 
Promised to reveal to me the subject of my éarn- 


gee 

Seating herself with a forced éomposure be- 
side me, as I leaned upén my pillow, she com- 
menced :— i, oe 

“ The extraordinary scene which you wit- 
nessed in the vault, has naturally shocked and 
agitated you. It is as natural that you.should 
desire to have it éxplained. But I must begin 
by imparting to you my sad history. It is long 
since I have sought sympathy, by speaking with 
a human being of my sorrows, or the errors 
which caused them: but accident has introduced 
you to my confidence, and I feel that it will not 
be misplaced. My Meart, too, is humbled no®.” 

After a pause, she resumed, turning to the un- 
veiled picture, which still hung opposite the bed, 
and seemed smilifig,in its lovelinéss, upon us— 
“That was my daughter: that was (with con- 
vulsive emphasis upon the word) my dear Gi- 
nevra.”’ ’ 

Here she was utterly subdued. She made a 
strong effort to command herself: but all-power- 
ful nature triumphed ; the haughty and governed 
features of the Lady Montoni relaxed—became 
convulsed—quiyered—and she burst into a pas- 
‘sion of tears. 

The agony of. the calm and powerful is posi- 
tively dreadful. I seized her hand; 1 kissed it; 
and while the hot gushing tears chased each 
other down my cheeks, I besought her, by every 
tender epithet which my excited feelings sup- 
plied, to tell me all her grief—to unburthen her 
heart to me, and I would answer it with a sister’s 
love. She wept on my bosom like a beaten 
child. . I hailed the sign with hope—for the grief 
that is unexpressed,alone is fatal. L permitted 
her passjon to have full way, and at length suc- 
ceeded in soothing ler into more tranquillity. 

“ It is long—very long,” she observed, “ since 
I have shed such tears as these. They have re- 
lieved this bursting heart”—and she commenced 
her narrative with something like composure. 

Without pretel&ding to repeat the language, I 
present the substance of what I gathered from 
this conversation, and others subsequent; toge- 
ther with those I afterwards had with Agatha, 
as well as from other sources. JE 

Ginevra was an only daughter of the Count 
and Lady Montoni. Her father was a man of 

tle and affectionate disposition ; but she had 
misfortune to lose him, elmost in her infancy. 





With his dying breath he resigned her to the care 
of her mother—at the same time that he besought 
her $8 and protection for his young charge 
Albert—then quite a boy, and but a few years 
the senior Of his Child. Albert was the only son 
of 4 near relative, whom he had tenderly loved, 
and who being a younger son and a soldier, had 
left his child no inheritance but the fri ipof 
(Sc AE OS = ee... ot 


ks Rasa and all its innocent 
sports ;~and’ their early years were’ passed, in 
rapid Happiness, under the solé guardianship of 
thé Lady Montoni:’ But she was, in character, 
unhippily thé Feverse of her lost husband :’al- 
though she had éver evinced’ to him thé dities 
and affection of a wife. Of powerfol and lofty 
intellect, her engrossing” fault was  pride—her 
one passion was ambition. Yet she wanted ‘not 
a mother’s feelings; shé doted’ on’ her daaghter 
with an excess of affection that ever distinguishes 
the attacliments of strong characters—inténse as 
they are rare. To Albert, tod, she Was not de- 
ficient in kindness. He was indeed a noble boy 
—full of the promise of manly strength and manly 
Virtues; and with one of a pature less concen- 
trated, or of more diffusive affections, mizht have 
won an almost equal share of lové. She marked 
the evident attachment of thé children for each 
other, with indulgence and without suspicion. 
Their age precluded the idea of serious passion : 
and in this, she probably shared*the common 
ignorance, or rather forgetfulness, of persons in 
mature life, of how early thé heart becomes sen- 
sible—how deép—and difficult to break—and 
vital are the afféctions, like the prejudices of our 
very childhood; paving the way to more lasting 
and passionate feelings of after life. 

It was indeed a beautiful sight, to mark the 
innocent and complete,affection of these lovely 
children—to see them walking in the garden 
hand in hatid—sporting among the flowers of the 
meadow, or climbing the green hills together. 
They had no differences: their spirits were one. 

Inall the little rambles of Ginevra, through 
the’ adjacent country, Albert was her constant 
companion and protector. He would always 
walk between her and the river’s bank or the 
precipice’s edge, and where there was danger or 
alarm, he was in an 4nstant at her side. He 
would have stood between her,and a famished 
wolf, , 

But years rolled on.’ The children had ar- 
rived at an age when it became prudent to sepa- 
rate them, and necessary that Albert should be 
removed for the purpose of education. The 
Lady Montonhi, in suffering the intimaty of these 
Children, had not been deficient im foresight. 
But the period during which she judged it harm- 
less had almost past: she had high views for her 
datighter; and it was her purpose that Albert 
residing abroad for some ‘yéars, should not be 
furnished With the temptation or the opportunity 
of having it renewed: Accordingly, Albert de- 
parted for a seminary in Spain; it being under- 
stood that he was to return at the expiration of 
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the year, and that the annual vacations wereto 
he past in a visit to the castle, Sila parting with’ 


Ginevra was like that of other , accom- 
panied with tears, and suc weeks 
of depression; but soon f inthe buoys 


ancy of heart, which is’ thé distinction Of “that 
happy age. Yet the impression’left ow the withid 
by his young dtd" lovely companion; 

; m7 





pation#"6f the sollege, was a to"bring’o out 
its evidentes'in*mature age: es 
“Me®aiwhilethe young Ginawes advanced: ra- 
‘pidly im every accomplishment, under the «judi- 

ci0ussdperintendance and able twition of her 
réally*fond mother: and as years-piassed by, and 
héf’forin developed ‘itself from childish «grace 
into ‘the ‘lovelitiess: of» girlliood, each day-seem- 
ea “to add’ to-it some: new charm.” Her‘ mo- 
ther*Had high hopes of her: she marked her 
Méréasing beauty with delight, and-her ambi- 
tiétis‘aiid ‘selieming mind had already anticipated 
for" Her &* connexion as splendid as her noble 
BiMth and distitizuished personal a(tractions pro- 
mised ‘to sntitle her to. She'was yet but achildj 
atid there’was time enough to deliberate. Yet 
6n whom should she bestow this, her heart’s dar- 
ling) its"only treasure ?—Chanceé (that wild go- 
vernor of our human fates and €arthly fortunes,) 
seemed to determine: what her mind hadyas yet, 
svarceéely begun seriously to:consider+to present 
a hope that promised the fulfilment of -her most 
sanguine wishes—and which slie was not back- 
ward to encourage. 

Among” the most powerful and wealthy -of 
the nobles’of the adjoining country, was the 
Count Rospiglia. Of him she had-hitherto seen 
but little; as his’ visits to the castle had been 
those of mere courtesy ; (though she courted his 
acquaintance as that‘of' a powerfu! neighbour,) 
and most of his time had been spent abrdad.: He 
was said to be still in the prime-of life; tyough 
his €ountenance was Marked by the lines which 
belong more properly to matureragée, Px) » 

The Count Rospiglia was-one of those men 
whom Nature seemed to have endowed. with 
every gift calculated to command thejadmiration 
of mankind, and yet, whom Destiny has.marked 
to live apart from*sympathy... It maybe, that 
the’ peculiarities, or.the faults of--character, 
which debarred him from the love of others, and 
the sacred wish of winning and requiting love, 
were the results of a peculiar and solitary edu- 
cation. 

The last branch of » rich and sicwerfal family, 
his boyheod and early youth had»been spent on 
his broad ‘patrimonial estates, in»comparative 
solitude, under the sole'‘guardianshipofa widow- 
ed mother. She was atwéman*ofeatcomplished 
mind, but a poetic and rather. melancholy tem- 
petament; who had beer early sated with the 
world, and disappointed in some ofvher clioicest 
hopes; and who imbued the earlier years:of; her 
son with thateontempt for the gayer pursuits of 
social life, and that passion for nature, in her 





more 'sdlitary aspects, which ‘were the Gist 

guishing featiresof her own mind. - Herdeath, 
which had*ecurred séme years before his open= 
int manhood) though it severely-shocked bis 
feelings, ahd perbaps permanently affected hig 


| disposition;'made no material alteration in hisy 


condition. ‘He continied to reside in the coun- 
tr¥, and «the devotion which he had early ac 


. quiféd- for bodks and meditation, ndw furnished: 
him’ employment and a refuge.’» According to.» 


the:reports*of his instructors, he was! an enthu » 


sias‘ of knowledge—and his ‘mind, accustomed , 


to Severest exerciseyand a proud and uttersre- 


liance on itself, wasrdpidly expanded: ‘Thue he: ._ 


had paésediiBine years. Sul, little, wr. 
of the natureiofeln or the his. 
attainments ‘forybeiny 60 proud to , the 


natural reserve of his disposition peeventad the: 
exhibition of 2% Vet thefew, of kindred 
powers, who -afterwards’ encountered “him, By 
chanee, upén the pathway of life, were impressed 
by the transient evidencés: of a»mind, at once 


afiiuent- and powerful; and“with wonder that - 


such energies should be-aimless. 

It seemed that his» mere -infellect—with its 
large resourcesvof native and treasured know- 
ledge—would have qualified him for a place in 
that quiet list of the lidnoured yotartes of Science, 
wo live apart fron? humin Cares that their 
namessnay be immortalized by human gratitude 


—but that. even: that intellect;was the creature . 


of his passions. So preparé@, knowing much of 
books, and ‘practically, nothing ‘of men, he. had 
left his retirement at the mage of twenty-three; 
and ‘spent some years in the ac¢tive;world, and 
the study of mankind. The cffectsmpon a feeble 
and over-sensitive character might have.been 
easily foreseen: it wotld have ended ina plain- 


’ tive:misanthropy. “But. his‘was none such... He 


was. not formed to be the victim of morbid sengi- 


bility... Of the results:ofshis expérience he spoke -- 


little, and as nearly:the whole of:his ‘time, had 
been spent. from home; withthe exception -of 
brief and distant wisits to his estate; none were 


acquainted with the mannerin whichit lad-Heen | 


purchased. - Still, ctheveffects ‘might ‘bextraced. 
The calmness ofsaspect and of‘eye, which now. 
distinguished him, tequired some’ other-explana- 
tion than the natural change wrought byuthese 
few years—and: his »lofty brow, though ever 
marised by the characters ofrsolemn thought, 
now bere the yee of ae more than’ 
time. 

There'were whispers of a'wild tale of passion, 
in whichyhe had~been an aetor while abroad—of 
bitter wrong, fearfully avenged : but as he prated 
not of his. affairs, and with cold dignity sdppressed 
inquiry, the rumor—-brouglit by *chance or)a 
traveller—soon* passed ‘ away.°"l’or the rest—he: 
was a man of solitary and studious habits; neither, 
shunning nor seeking society: bat when, the 
duties of his'station’called him forth, heexhibit-, 
ed the self-possession and dignity—if pte 
unreserve—of the practised gentleman. - 

It was during’ his last viusontersla hipuntinage 
that the Count Rospiglia bad paid’a yisit to the 
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Lady Montoni.. Ginevra was absent. ‘He had, 
frequently seen her, but with slight notice, as a 
child; and their conversation had been such as 
we are accustomed to held with children. He 
had accepted the invitation to repeat his visit on 
the following day, and. was now returning (as it 
was a lovely evening ‘in the month of June,) on 
foot, towards the chateau. The path which he 


followed led along the banks of a beautiful — 


streamlet, which now skirted the green slope, 
rich with the freshest verdure of the young sum- 
mer, and now, approaching the bank, was lost 
in the luxuriant copse ; the various and beautiful 
hues of leaf, and twig, and flower, being mirrored 
from the still and glassy surface. » There was a 
solemn ‘and divine repose upon the face of nature, 
bathed-in the last golden beams of the retiring 
sun; who;pavilioned in the glories of ‘the west, 
smiled his farewell upon her. 

The Count» walked» slowlyon, frequently 
pausing to contemplate a scene which sent to 
his heart its solemn influences; and then would 
turn away, in bitter thought of his earlier and 
happier days. But, as he leaned musing against 
the trunk of a decaying oak, his attention was 
attracted by an object of nearer interest: His 
eye had wandered towards the margin of thé 
river.” Within a few feet of its pebbly shore, in 
asort of natural arbour, formed and screened 
by the thick interwoven branches and. under- 
brush, and carpeted’ by nature’s richest velvet, 
strewn with wild flowers, reclined the delicate 
and elegant form ofa very young girl. A glance 
assured him it was the:young Ginevra Montoni. 
At that time, she could scarcely have entered 
upon her fourteenth year. She lad just closed. 
a small yolume, which she placed beside her, 
and the fresh tears upon her cheek, whether of 
joy or sorrow, seemed to denote that it was some 
tale of passion; and that the heart from whose 
impulses they flowed, was still warm with its 
first girlish sympathies. However, the tear, like 
the tear*of childhood, was soon dried; and the 
innocent girl plucked a flower, and leaning on 
her liand, smiled in ecstacy, as she moved upon 
the ‘tranquil and lovely scene before her. She 
seemed absorbed ‘in that intense and exquisite 
communion with nature, which is the blessed, and 
irrecoverable privilege of the young and sensi- 
tive soul, before its precious sensibilities are lost 
or defiled in the world. She at length half ut- 
tered an exclamation of delight; then raised her 
eyes to heaven, with that expression of silent 
gratitude, which is the holiest form of prayer. 

It is said that none are all evil—that stern, 
proud natures have their hours of perfect gentle- 
ness; and thatthe man of sorrow or of crime, 
not always self-subdued, has moments visited by 
a gush of holier, happier thoughts. Thus it was 
even with the stern Count Rospiglia._ -Touched 
by this unstudied picture of loveliness and inno- 
cence, he advanced, with something more of 
emotion than he had ever evinced towards the 
child. She started upat his footstep, recognised 
him immediately, and though her cheek was 
slightly tinged with blushes, she welcomed him 








with. the artless freedom of a girl. He took her 
hand tenderly, saying ‘I am indeed pleased to 
see,you, my and innocent child—pleased 
to see you thus. You love this solitude then ?— 
and you are happy z. 

“ Who would happy in this most lovely 


plate?” she replied, and turning, she pointed to 


the glories-of the west; “or with that 
cent scene before them ?” and she sand on 


- beauties of nature, in which her spirit, was 


with an enthusiasm that interested, and in lan- 
guage that surprised him from‘one so young. 

Indulging in the feeling of the hour, and the 
luxury which men of severe habits of thought 
frequently experience from the niceg acter g 
tion of innocent and happy children; 

“ Come, I -will escort you back tothe castle, and 
to your mother. Shg permits you then to ram- 
ble thus alone? But have you never,a compa- 
nion ?’—“* None, since the departure of Albert. 
It is now four years since he Jeft us, and we see 
him only once a-year, and that for, a very short 
time. Indeed, the last two yisits, I scarcely saw, 
him at all.”—‘ And who is Albert ?”—* He was 
my playmate and companion, when-we were 
both children ;” and while. reciting his history, 
she spoke of him with that fearless praise and 
sisterly affection, which, while they were the 
promptings of a warm and. tender. heart, indi- 
cated not even the germ of that more dangerous 
and powerful*feeling, to which our young affec- 
tions often lead, but which, unlike them, is, from 
its very birth, an adept in disguise. 

During the walk, the Count was much struck 
with her remarks; the. intelligence of a mind 
precocious in every thing but the knowledge of 
evil; nor was he less impressed by the beautiful 
and various expressions of her almost perfect 
face; and when, on arriving at the castle, he 
presented her to her mother, it was with a smile 
and a compliment altogether unusual with him. 

The Lady Montoni was both surprised. and 
delighted by this act of courtesy: and her quick 
and active mind already saw in it that on which 
she might found a hope of realizing one of her 
most sanguine wishes. 

The invitation for the morrow was warmly 
repeated—the parting salutation kindly given— 
and Count Rospiglia again turned him todepart. 
He proceeded musing on*the innocence: and 
beauty of the child he had left. ‘*.How perfectly 
beautiful !— how sincere and artless—how utterly 
undefiled—is this young creature!” thought he, 
“and yet,” he continued, while his- brow dark- 
ened, “ how“soon to be perverted—to become as 
others are. Have we then no hope ?—not,one, 
in the wide earth, to realize the dréams of our 
boyhood? Suppose this youog- creature were 
taken, guarded from contagion, eddcated to 
better ends than are understood by her frivolous 
sex—what if J took her, now in her undisputed 
purity, made a last. throw for earthly happiness, 
tried the capabilities of sher mind, and reared it 
to companionship with mine?’ Rospiglia paused 
upon: the thought : his resolves, even of most im- 
portant character, were speedy and unwavering; 
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and however suddenly taken, were executed 
with the tenacious energy of am iron will,direct- 
ing a mind of rare power « The 
next day was passed at the of the Lady 


Montoni, whom he treated with studied courtesy. ‘ 


Nor was she backward to meet his advances. 
His polished manners and assumed gentleness 
soon the perfect confidence of Ginevra: she 
listeodl with wonder and delight to his rich and 
various conversation, exhibiting atonce an ex- 
tent and accuracy of information, and clothed in 
exiaiproeneniagl power cf language, which to 

her young mind, appeared almost miraculous. 
_ Sheowas spell-bound with curiosity and admi- 
ration; and when he departed, she sighed as she 
bade him ' adieu, and felt as children feel, when 
the curtain drops (dispelling a scene of enchant- 
ment,) upon the first theatrical spectacle which 
they have witnessed; and they are called to re- 
turn to the dull realities of familiar life. 

“Yes,” said Rospiglia, when he was alone 
againon hissolitary path, “ this child is innocent, 
pure,capable: she has as yet listened to no tale 
of love;nor dreamed of the follies and vices of 
the world: Her family is noble; her beauty will 
be unmatched; her mother evidently courts my 
alliance. » 1 may take this unpolluted girl—form 
and fashion her mind to sympathy with mine— 
rear her for myself :—and she will be mine—mine 
wholly. I may find faith and fellowship from a 
creature of my own forming. My head may yet 
be pillowed on one fond, devoted bosom-—I may 
at length find peace and hope. I have acted, in 
the energy of passion, and my harvest has been 
misery. I will act, from the mind, from reason 
and calculation, and with better fruits. For the 
past, let it rest: it shall not disturb even my 
dreams.” 

From that time, during several succeeding 
months, Count Rospiglia was a frequent visitor 
at the castle. In his society, the mind of Gi- 
nevra was rapidly developed. Each new day 
brought some accessien of knowledge, and she 
went to her pillow, enriched by some valuable 
thought. The Lady Montoni noticed his par- 
tiality for the child, with approbation and hope; 
and he was not long in revealing to her his 
wishes; and, soliciting the promise of her hand, 
when the suitable period arrived, the request 
was readily and joyfully assented to. 

“ As yet,” added Rospiglia, at the close of their 
conversation, “I have not profaned her ear with 
the name of Love. She feels for me, I believe, 
a sincere affection. It is gratitude. I would not 
have her mind distracted with other thoughts. 
But I would have her educated, as becomes my 
companion. You will guard her from the frivoli- 
ties to which her ageand sex are so easily inclined, 
and her pursuits will be of a more ennobling na- 
ture. Secluded as her life has been, she.does not 
now need society. I am now, as you know, about 
to take my departure, and shall remain abroad, it 
may be, two years. I shall write to you. fre- 
quently; and to her, on the subjects of her stu- 
dies. I shall return, to claim her at your hands, 
and to find her, I doubt not, all that we antici- 





} pate. Trust to me, then, for winning her fullest 
love. Meanwhile, you will teach her to consider 


-herself my: betrothed—and as the period is dis- 


tant—her heart disengaged—and I am notdisa- 
greeable to her, this will aot neither a 
ness nor alarm.” 

Rospiglia soon after Bepiiitad: The nae 
Montoni communicated to Ginevra her promise 
to the Gount: and engagements of this kind 
were so common, and held so sacred, by the 
custom of the country; (and she had, moreover, 
been so completely trained to consider herself at 
her mother’s disposal)—her admiration of: the 
talents and elevated character of the Count, was 
so sincere—that the intelligence, as had been 
foreseen, produced no uneasiness or concern. 
Accustomed to obedience, and as yet unacquaint- 
ed with her own heart, she resigned herself with 


composure; to -etgporgtes will; bg ang all Me ex 


for the best. © 

But before the gibigs was to be sdsindioeds 
events were destined to transpire, which com 
pletely defeated the Lady Montoni’s ambitious 
calculations, and alter the current of her own 
fate. 

More than a year had elapsed in the quiet 
pursuit of her appointed studies, when Albert, 
having. now finished his education, returned to 
the castle. He was destined for a military life; 
but assome time must elapse before a‘ suitable 
arrangement for his establishment could be made, 
the residence of the Lady Montoni was to be his 
home. 

She, very soon after'his arrival, acquainted 


him with the betrothal of Gimevra; and, advert- * 


ing to the sacredness of ‘the pledge, while she 
imagined that whatever romantic hopes he might 
by chance have entertained, he would now con- 
sider irrecoverably lost—she trusted to his dis- 
cretion, and his sense of duty to one to whom he 


owed every thing—not to seek an intimacy other~ - 


than such as may exist. between relatives and 
friends. Ginevra received him with cheerful- 
ness, and almost tenderness; but, in all their 
interviews, there was, on the part of Albert, an 
evident restraint, mixed with a studied polite- 
ness, which contrasted strongly with their former 
unreserved and affectionate. intercourse.. The 
young man, too, had become more serious, and 
even gloomy : hewas subject to fitsof abstraction 
—fond of solitude, and daily his health and spirits 
seemed wasting under some unknown grief. He 
rather shunned than sought ‘the society of his 
former playmate ; (who remarked with some pain 
this change in his demeanour,) and spent much 
of his time, under the pretence of hunting, in 
long and solitary walks; frequently, along the 
sea-board, about six miles distant from the 
castle. ra 

It happened one day, that Ginevéayi in one of 
her frequent rambles through the country, had 
wandered to an unusual distance from home: 


and as the weather was. fine, she was tempted to © 


proceed, and endeavour to gain the summit of a 
hill before her, which commanded a distant view 
of the sea. . This hill was comparatively barren 
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and deserted; its sides being covered with loose + 


stones, and its summit crowned with irregular 
fragments of rock, interspersed with the long 
grass which flourishes in the sea-breeze. She 
had gained the top with some difficulty; and, as 
she rested from her fatigue, stood for afew mo- 
ments, admiring the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, that stretched in the clear distance:bé- 
fore her. Asvshe stood, she thought she dis- 
tinguished the sound of voices, within a skort 
distance. Curiesity impelled her to advance, 
and she presently beheld, reclining, amc xg the 
long, grassy-1inder the shadow. of an.insulated 
rock, crowned with dwarf bushes, the figure.of 
Albert. His gun lay beside him; he leaned, 
resting on his hand, against a large fragment of 
stone; his face was turned towards the distant 
waters. He appeared nizing ; and -pre- 
sently she heard him say—* Yes :—whither will 
I fly? I will abandon the home.pf my happy 
boyhood—what now are.its scenes to me? .l am 
friendless—companionless—utterly alone. Ah! 
’tis the eurse of few to know the dreadful import 
of that single word! _Yes—I will go: 4 care not 
to what fortunes. What has a heart-broken 
man to fear from fortune? Yet, why should I 
wonder or repine?. ‘My- blind, presumptuous 
hope—so madly, yet so deeply cherished—is 
blasted. But twas my on/y one.” Oli! Ginevra! 
thou too !—thoqu, whom I have loved so long and 
so utterly !—whose image I liave cherished, in my 
secret heart, with sucha blind idolatry—thou 
too hast forgotten me!” Here he covered:his 
face with his hands, and almost sobbed aloud, 

Ginevra could endure no more. Sheapproach- 
ed and Jaid her -hand..gently, on his shoulder. 
He started to his feet, and gazed upon her for a 
moment, with the amazement and bewildered 
eye of one whose imagination has conjured up 
an actual. vision to his sight. She kindly extend- 

~ed her hand to him, and said, while the tears 
swam in her beautiful eyes. ‘* No—Albert— 
no: Ginévra has fot forgotten you. Indeed— 
indeed. she loves you, as ever, with a sister's 
love. But,” she added, half turning from him, 
while he-covered the small white hand with 
his»burning kisses—‘ You know my situation— 
my mother’s solemn pledge—l may not be to you 
as formerly. But dismiss these dark thoughts, 
and think of me as would become a brother, and 
and 1 will requite your love with the sineerest 
affection.’’» 

“1 know it—I know all,’ replied Albert, en- 
tirely subdued; “ and-I must reconcile myself to 
my destiny. But with only this precious assu- 
rance, that you are not wholly indifferent to me 
—that I am’ not wholly worthless in your eyes, 
and my fate wholly unvalned—I shall bear with 
me through the world, and amid the worst of my 
uncertain fortunes, a charm against despair—a 
treasure that I would not part with fora prince’ S 
ransom. ” . 

Albert escorted her back to thecastle. A load 
seemed taken from his heart: in the enchant- 
ment of her presence he nag every thing— 
even his misfortune—and their conversation 


_ coquetry, than” 





again approached sowhat it had been, in former 
There is” 
heart, unprac 


re dangerous to a young 
im the unfeeling varieties of 
jousness of being deeply 


beloved. The heart, too, is an adept in deceiv- 
ing itself; ‘and “how loften, with the young and 
guileless:is the incipient power; Love, cherished 
indisguise, ; 


circumstance, which . } 

fears of the Lady Montoni,julled her suspicions. 

se imagined he had triumphed over:a boyish 
and imaginary passion ; and trasted the rest to 

gratitude and duty. oo Pts Se 

With Ginevra, in. her*more frequent and fa* 
miliar conversations with Albert; the associations 
of her childhood were awakened; with’ peculiar 
force. . There were ten thousdid points of sym- 
pathy™between »them,.which predisposed her 
mindto.a serious attachment. And indeed; this 
might have found a sufficient apology, for almost 
any maidén, in the noble and generous matdré: 
of Albert—in the manliness and beauty of aform 
and features, rich with the grace +of ‘earliest 
manhood! Gihevra could not but obsérve' his 
watchful and unwearying tendertiess—the ten 
thousand little kindnesses which hecontrived for 
her, as‘if' by accident, which’ tone’ other would 
have thought of, and few might have observed. 
The study of his life seemed ‘to be to strew 
flowers in the path of her’s.® She found.herself 
contrasting, in her solitary hours, the open, un 
reserved, and:gentle disposition of Albert, with 
the dark, severe, unsympathising ‘character of 
the Count—the mystery which enwrapped* his 
whole being—and ‘she sighed, as she made the 
comparison. In this she was not aware that she 
was untrue to ‘her’ duty to the Count, and her 
faith'to ber mother; noi was Albert sensible of 
dishonour.. \What’are abstract principles in the 
tide of feeling ? or, though the intentions be most 
honest, in such cases, the mind is but the casuist 
to the passions. 

Thus, months flew by, in this dangerous but 
delightful dream: and though the words of Love 
were never spoken between them—though, if 
presented utidisgiised, it might have been re- 
jected as hopeless atid even culpable: they were 
silently imbibing the elements of a passion, des- 
{ined to bé’fervent and invificible—and which 
needed perhaps only some striving accident, to 
be openly avowed.° 

More than a year had thts elapsed, when one 
evening; as Albert sought Gihevra in ae 
at the extremity of the ‘garden, (which Was tie 
accustomed ‘placé of meeting,) he found her 
seated, with a letter in her hand, apd in tears. 
He anxiously inquired thé’cause of her sorrow. 
“ This,” she replied, “is*frém the Count Ros- 
piglia? it informs me that hé"nriay be expected 
in less than tw6 months.”—* Then,” said Albert 
gloomily, “ my destiny is fixed. But I will de- 
part.” My log delayed commission, I héar, is 
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prepared; and, ere that.time, Lehall be gone: 
for I cannot stay to see you) .f Oh! AL: 
bert, you will not—you t leave me—you 
cannot desert me now.” vra,’”’ said he, 
with bitter earnestness—-* you are the bride of 
Rospiglia !”"—“‘ Oh Albert!” she exclaimed,start- 
ing up and covering her face with her hands— 
“ now Lgee the whole extent of my wretchedness 
folly.. Would that I had. been a peasant 
humble obscurity to jhaye. a 
feelings. of any heart J, ot rank. or 
splendour-—to be sold to titled misery!” , 
'* Noble—-lovely. girl!”, exclaimed, Albert, 
throwing himself at her feet; how can.the gra- 
titude of my soul ever repayyou!”’, And, as she 
wept-on. his neck, he forgot every. thing, but the 
a Speteteerheing:heloved.by his :heprt's 
ol. 


Yet the dream of passion on its close. ~ The 
near and dreadful prospect before them could 
not be long shut out: and, recurring. to this, 
Albert again adyverted to the stern nec@tsity of 
his departure. 

“ Bor, my own feelings, Gineyra, I will o’er- 
master them as I may. But you are very. youtg 
+surrounded by power and splendour—the énvy 
of others; you. will learn to forget me.”’ 

“ Never!—no, Albert: you,shall not go! L 
will throw myself on the generosity of the Count 
—1 will reveal, all—he will not desire to take to 
his bosom an unconsenting bride. ‘His nature 
appears noble, and I have seen instances of ge- 
nerous feeling,in his cold way, which prove him 
not wholly callous'to the better emotions.”’ 

* Pride, Ginevra, pride :—not generosity. 'Tis 
but the price which his haughty nature pays for 
the privilege of despising mankind. They say 
that in his boyhood, he was generous. But the 
world has hardened his heart. Build no hope 
upon such romantic disinterestedness in that 
dark man!. Thiok net, after’ all his hopes, he 


. will relinquish such a precious treasure, while 


within his grasp.” 

“ Yet, tis my only. chance. From my niother 
1 have nothing to hope. In this she will be inex- 
orable. I have deceived herAlas! I have de- 
ceived myself! But,” she added, with a solemn 
energy that was almost startling, in one of her 
gentle and timid character ; “ if the worst come, 
they can but drag me to the altar, and thence to 
my bier! Stay, Albert, and abidé the worst!” 

“ At your command, then, I will!’ ’Tis but a 
little wirile, and my fate will be determined.” 

We pass over the sad and anxious intérval 
that preceded the arrivalof the’ Count. At 
length hedid arrive. Time had w¥onght little 
change in him, save, perhaps, Jeaving.a darker 
shade upon: his- brow: but-he found the girl he 
had left, matured into the perfection of her love- 
liness. He could not butobserve her constraint 
and embarrassment in his presence, but this he 
at first attributed to maiden bashfdlness; yet the 
evident and ill-concealed melancholy, of one 
who had once been the picture of innocent joy- 
ousness, perplexed him. Still, in contemplating 
her extreme beauty, his feeliogs, which “had 








hitherto worn the hue of calculation, assumed 
the character of intense passion. ‘Thus, it is not 
unusual to find men, hacknied in the werld, and 


practised even ‘in its gallantries, ultimately at-: 


taching themselves, with fervour and in mature 
life, to. amere child, distinguished only bythe 
innocence and simplicity of nature. . |» 

A fortnight had already elapsed: the,Count, 
while be produced his powerful.talents, with stu- 
dious anxiety to please, had not adverted to the 


subject of the nuptials; and Ginevra had not yet; 


been able to. muster courage for the dreadful 
effort of making the disclosure.» » 

_At length, with a: sort of datparstiva, the 
dreaded interview was requested, and with trem- 


bling lips and agitated frame, she revealed her. 


secret and besought his mercy. Rospiglia listen- 
eds with a.stern;and terrible composure: no 


violent change: passed over his set and iron fea~. 


tures; andgyhen she had finished, he paced the 
room before her some minates, seemingly in an 
effort to command himself.. At length he spoke, 
in a low and measured yoice. . * Is. it even thus? 
She too! but I half suspected this. ‘For ycu, child; 
lovely even in your falsehood—I will not upbraid 
you. But for him’ And he set his teeth and 
smiled. ° ~ 
_“ Oh, wreak not your vengeance on him!—he 
is innocerft, aid the soul of honour. J alone am 
to blame. I told you we were companions in 
childhood—it was natural—’’. Here-tears choked 
her.utterance. # 
* Strange !” muttcted the Count, after a pause 
of thought; and turning to the weeping girl, he 


added, “* And.in what does this boy surpassme?>» 


what charm—what strong stperiority excuses 
this treachery ?” : 

‘Oh! im nothing!” she cried... ‘In_ every 
thing I believe you almost matchless. I know 
how to admire; but I fear you. J,.weak and 
humble as 1 am; am not fit for youchodse; 
among the ambitious and high-born dames of our 
land, a character like yout own. “1 aspire mot 
to the high companionship; my heart would 
wither in the union. Suffer the unaspiring 
Ginevra to be happy in an‘humble‘choice—and 
with her dying breath, she will bless you?” 

The Count continued to pace the apartment 
for some time, in deep thought. At last he spoke: 
“ We will net prolong this scene. - You ask of 
me indeed a romantic sacrifice—to resign the 
cherished—the almost only hope of years, for a 
girlish fancy; and. for oné whom’ I must consider 
as the shepherd does the-wolf. who has invaded 
his choicest fold—to suffer my last and best cal- 
culation for earthly happiness to be baffled by a 
treacherous boy! No! Ginevra* it is not natu- 
ral—it is not possible. But I will not-force your 
feelings by any sudden haste.” You*shall have 
some months to recover from this, which I must 
consider as only a child’s whim. » You shall have 
time to reasonjto compare, to judge between us: 
and | trust to my own exertions, to: your own 
sense, for opening your eyes et this unworthy 
preference.» He left her. 

The indiguation of the Lady Moston, on dis- 
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covering ber daughter's attachment, was without 
bounds. But she suffered herself to be controlled 
by the masternind of Rospiglia. He observed} 
“ That love, like fanaticism, is ‘kindled ‘by per- 
secution, but dies’ by neglect”—requesting her 
to' trust Gineyra“entirely to him—* And for this 
boy,” he added, “he soon aeparts: but leave hin 
also'to me.” 

The evening following the interviewrve have 
described, Albert was waiting the approach of 
Ginevra, in-the garden, in an agony of suspense* 

She communicated* the result) and “her lan-' 
guage conveyed something almost’of hope. ™ 

“Ah! trust -bim‘not, Ginevta! Beneath this 
seeming indulgence, he covers some deep guilé? 
But why doof delay?) ‘What’ have’ I to’expect? 
Against this powerful-and Wealthy noble, what 
is there of hope’ forthe" poor and fricndiées Ale 
bert?” > And ‘he rushed from her presence. *” 

& DR feepre: eh e+ eis 

Yet Albert was not utterly friendless. “Even 
aow, as with rapid steps, he swept by field, and 
copse, and meadow, in ‘his»bewildered flight to= 
wards the sea-board; he'sought a friend. And 
who was that friend? A man of whose history 
even Albert'‘knew nothisig; and whom conjecture 
seemed to denote as a law'ess rover of the seas: 

This singular acquaintance had been:formed, 
some years before, by Albert’s life being™pre- - 
served, when his skiff, was capsized in;one of 
his solitary excursions-on the sea-shore,»by a 
stranger, who witnessed the accident from the 
sands; and who, plunging into the waves, by a 
wonderful display of courage and strength, suc- 
ceeded. in rescuing hime>'An intimacy with bis 
preserver was thus.commienced; but under a 
solemn promise, extorted by the stranger, that 
it should never be revealed. _He seemed a man 
who had seen better days, and showed the traces 
of a superior education: but, now of rude and 


. “dimost rufiian appearance—with the garb of a 


sailor, and suited to his occupation. - Yet, (as.will 
sometimes happen-with these rude natures,) he 
had formed an attachment ‘to the gentle boy 
whom he had saved. » During his visits to that 
part ofthe coasf;they met, on the spot of their 
first remarkable meeting—they had even corre- 
sponded, through a devious and secret channel. 
He declined acquainting Albert: with his name 
or famify,; but instructed him t¢ call him Ro- 
berto: “? a 

It was to one of these éppoisted interviews 
that Albert was! now hastening.» Night had en- 
veloped him before he reached thestrand. ‘The 
weather was hazyjand thé’south-east wind rolled 
the breakers heavily upon the-shore. - The spot 
on which “he ‘stood was a nafrow strip of sand, 
facing the water,and boinded) at either extre- 
mity, by a rude bluff of rocks; which sent back; 
through the stillnéss of the night, the solemn. 
Voice of the breaking waters. Albert thought 
he could descry, inthe misty distance of: the 
offing, a sail; but nothing else of life met his 
view, before him or around him. He approach- 





ed the water’s edge, gave 4 shrill whistle, and 
waved his handixerchief. Presently a skiff, pro- 


pelléd ‘by a strong and skilful arm, appeared, 

turning aff’ angle of the rock ; it darted across 
the littlé bay to where he stood: a form erected 
itselfjthrew forth aight anchor, and a man of 
athlétie and ‘active frame, bounded upon the 


sand beside him. » ” 
~ OWelcdr ye ++ Well met, Albert! 
finn 


Fwistl€dhto"tee"¥ots: our con 
bé brief té-ight! ‘I Itnow what you’ 


me of your love: I fear it is*hopeless:” — A 

moment he ‘added;’with impressive earnestness 

“ Albert! 1€omé to¢aution you. “Beware of te 
Count Rospiglia! I know him. “Great' Ged ! 
hé continued, convulsively Siig . 
fixing his eyes, as he paced’ back'and 

upon the ‘sea-sand, all: heédless“of 

waves that dashed angrily over his’ ve 

‘ haye I not cause to know him?” 

“What do*you know’ of him?” éagérly: de- 
manded Albert; “‘ for heaven’si#ake’ epéak, and 
quickly—tell me dll!" iso tate gielod se 

‘* Nofhing—nothing’ that it concerns you~ to 
know,” sternly returned the pirate. * My-eccret 
is my own: so will be my-revenge,” he muttered, 
“« When the day comes. a! Veet 

»* But this it-imports you to bear. “Beware, T 
say again; of that Count Rospiglia! *Few men 
would I not rather Choose for"a foe; and where 
he hates—it is without remorse. 1 believe he 
hates you. It is*natural—he must*hate you. 
Even in’bodily gifts, of arm and nerve, not many 
may cope with him# and even’ in “my-hatréed, I 
will say, he knows not'fear. Nothing is too des- 
perate forhis revenge; and, if a villain, he'is‘a 
remorseless; but a manly one.” Beware’of him. 
Calm penetrating, and ever self-possessed, none 
can fathom his designs. His mind ministers’to 
bis passions, and his acts come upon his victim 
by,surprise.” 

* But how—” ; a 

“* T know not. - But do not think you ere ever 
absent from his mind. - He will ensnare you to 
your destruction, or force you, by some intolera- 
ble outrage, to a personal engounter.” 

‘* Would it might be,” exclaimed Albert;"“ 1 
shrink not:from him.’’ 

** Well,” said his companion, musing, “it may 
be; ‘yet my heart misgives me of the result. But 
should youcome to harm, I have another title 
and yet another motive to my sure revenge. 

“ Go you to this ball to-morrow night?” 

‘““ Yes—Ginevra is to be there—and—” 

“ T would not go,” interrupted his companion, 
slowly; pacing before him with folded arms. “Is 
Rospiglia to be there 2” 

“ No: heads called away, I learn, on suddew 
business, and will not return in time. -He Jeft 
the chateau this evening, for——. - But why?” 

* Still f would not go.- Mischief will come of 

-1 cannot say—a superstition of my Reyhood. 
Ware I you, I should not go.” : 

* But 1 must, I have given my word to Gi- 
nevra. Besides; these fears are childish.”’ 

“Tt may. be so.” Haven grant there be no 
harm!” 
| Albert was endeavouring to reason away his 
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friend’s superstition, when the report‘of a distant ~ 


gun came booming over the water. The pirate 
seized his hand, sprang imto the skiff unfurled 
its light sail, and was presently lost inthe ¢is- 
tance. Albert returned liomeward, witha heavy 
heart, and a foreboding of evil, which recurred, 
despite his reason. Wa, ‘ 

Ft HOO oe a wetee Be ees 
(The evening came. The fete~given byethe 

WMarchioness-de —— was oné)of unusual bril- 
lianey. The noble guests had already assembled: 
brilliant gems glittered beneath the splendid 
‘chandeliers, while the bright eyes of some of 
“Italy's«choicest : daughters, sparkled with the 
‘promise of delight,as the music;with its spirit- 
‘stirring callyswept along the dazzling saloon. 

ve “"'Phe beaatiful looked lovelier in the light 

ge mee Ollove, and admiration, and delight.” 

In a little group, at one end-of the apartment, 
stood-the Lady Montoni and her daughter. 
Even in that chosen circle, were none of more 
distinguished aspect. Yet strikinglyarerethey 
contgasteds The Lady Montoni, tall; stately, of 
lofty brow;and features wearing the calmness of 
deep pride, was a very pattern of the high-born 
lady.. Still to one who, unobserved, made stgdy 
of her fage, as she lent a polite but-really inat- 
tentive ear to the casual remarks of the by- 
standers, there might be noticed traces of some 
angry or anxious feeling. But this was dissi- 
pated whenever her glance fell upon the lovely 
girl at her side; and the me circle of which 
she was the cynosure. en, even her proud 
bosom might be seen-to heave with a mother’s 
pride, and an expression of deep tenderness 
lighted up her features for a moment. * 

A movement among the guests, at the other 
extremity of the room, announced the entrance 
of a visitor of distinction: and the faces of both 
mother and daughter exhibited an expression of 
surprise, as they recognized the Count Rospig- 
lia. Ginevra’s was suddenly clouded ; while that 
of the Lady Montoni was Srightened by a smile 
of satisfaction. 

** Count Rospiglia, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure,’ she observed, when he approached them: 
you led us to fear that we should not see you to- 
night” 

“ True, Madam. 
surprised that I am here. The business which 
called me away was suddenly despatched: I have 
rede hard to-day, but 1 am more than com- 
pensated by this meeting. But,” turning to Gi- 
nevra, “* how does our little princess? LI see,’’ 
he added, after a moment's pause, during which 
his dark eye scanned her face and’person, while 
a slight paleness crossed his governed features ; 
“TI see she has not honoured our taste by wear- 
ing our chaplet.”’ 

** No,” replied the mother, with something like 
mortification in her tone—* the wilful girl! The 
beautiful present was received last evening, in 
despite of my entreaties, my remonstrances.— 
Yet, she is but a child, my dear Count, and—”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed, indeed,” interrupted Ginevra, with 
dowancast eyes and crumson cheek, “ I thank you. 


And indeed Fam myself 








- 
It is very;very pretty: but I am too light for the © 
weight of jewels. 1 fancy they becouse me bere. 
—and besides—”’ % 
‘* O, trouble ‘not yourself with an’ apclagy, my ~ 
child. °’Pis*notliing: The trifling gift would ~ 
have found more favour, had: you felt more re- % 
gard for the’ vivér.”’ And, changing the com : 
versationshe seemed to forget the subject. ~~ ° = 
Gineyra’s heart beat lighter as he tured 
away :thédance began; and she’ was‘led through 


its mazes by one of the most elegant of the Italian 


youth? - But where was Albert? He had gone 
to bring her the wreath which shé would bem ae ; 
a delicate chaplet of shellé/Wwhich be had 
for her on the mowtntain tops!’ Her‘éye's 

him ‘in vain: but He had entered unperceived, 
and stood retired amid the crowd, awaiting her 
leisure té present it. “~~ r 

Gihévra Was becoming uneasy: her step was 
languid} and” shé “Parfook ittle“of the ‘gaiety 
around her; for what society is bétter than va- 
cancy to the Woman who tfaly loves, where the 
loved one is not? Her eye wandered restlessly 
upon'the crowd. At length, it encountered the 
object of its search, as he stood, thinking himself 
unnoticed;‘among the spectators in the back- 
ground. Their eyes met: A look of intelligence 
was interchanged; and the crimson flush of joy 
that*mantled over her face; and the sudden 
sparkle of her eye, showed how like a spell she 
felt again the présérice of her lover. Her part- 
ner was surprised by the sudden change ‘in het 
manner, and the happy animation with which, 
from that moment; shé passed through the grace- 7? 
ful movements of thedance; ‘winning the admi- - 
ration of all'eyes. “But that single glance, brief _ 
as it was, had not been unmarked; and by one — 
with whom it was'a warrant for something fatal. 
The searching eye of Rospiglia had soon disco- 
vered the form of Albert ; and from that moment, 
its falcon gaze hatl never left his face, save, for 
an instant, to wander ‘to that of Ginevra, and 
interpret any sign between them. He had © 
marked that look 6f recdégnition; and the sudden ~ 
frown of concentrated fury which darkened his 
brow, and was succeeded by a smile of dreadful ~ 
meaning—startled even the Lady Montoni, who ~ 
chanced, at the instant, to be studying his coun- 
tenance. 

The danc@ concluded; and the impatient girl 
was led to“her’seat, amid the compliments of 
word and look, of a group of admirers. But she 
regarded them not: her heart beat only for the 
approach of one whose praise was all she court- 
ed. . Presently the company tetifed from around 
her: the Count Rospiglia approached and stood 
in conversation with her mother within a few 
paces. At this time, Albert ‘modestly advanced 
from his retiremént, towards her. In his hand 
was the wreath—of simple, but tasteful work- 
manship—woven of a multitude of delicate shells, 
in the semblance of the rose, and flowers of bright 
hue. It had pleased her girlish fancy; he had” 
promised it; and though modesty had evened 4 
his producing it, for this occasion—-with the in- 
nocent caprice of girlish autherity—she had des- 
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patched him to bring it, They had not antici- 
pated the presence of the Count, to turn this 
trifle to such severe account. 
Albert.approached, and. modestly, but with a 
smile, offered.the. little git. She arose to meet 
him, with pleasure in her eyes, and with girlish 
curiosity, exclaimed; “‘ O, give it me: itis beau- 
tiful—better than gems: I know it will become 
me”—and her. eveysaid for.thy sake! , 


Alas! that careless instant was to ‘seal her - 


destiny... That was the one dark moment.of life, 
when her guardian angel had deserted her. 

The Lady Mentoni had rapidly marked these 
proceedings: and, for the moment. she Jost all 
self-command. The smothered anger which had 
beer. sv long, so deeply cherisked, burst forth at 
once; and advancing, with a few quick steps, 
she seized the tatal chaplet, as the playful girl 
was raising it,to her head; and dashing it:to the 
floor, trampled jt to powder under her foot.— 
Poor Ginevra fell back aghast; and.Albert_re- 
tired a few paces, covered with shame and. in- 
dignation. 

There.was a pause of wonder among the few 
bystanders: when the Count. Rospiglia (who, 
after the neglect of his oyn costly present, had 
felt this as a studied insult,) advanced to Albert, 
and, in a voice distinct with gathered rage, ex- 
claiming—“ Presuming boy !’’ dashed his glove 
into his face. ., ; 

The blood. rushed. to Albert's temples: in an 
instant. his sword, flew, from the scabbard, and 
was at the breast of his foe. “Tyrant and 
reffian |. thy blood or, mine shall wipe away this 
shame, and on the_instant!,.Take back, blow 
for blow,!..and with.the broad pide of the rapier, 
he struck, hima violently. 

The incident we have related passed with the 
rapidity of thought... But now there was sudden 
confusion througkout,the assembly... Several of 
the nobies pressed forward to interfere. Ros- 
piglia. turned fiercely upon them; and while his 
hand rang upon the hilt of his sword, with a vio- 
lence that, in the deep and breathing pause, was 
heard from one end of, the hall to the other, ex- 
claimed, in a.yoice of thunder—‘ Back, gentle- 
men, back! this quarrel is mine; and by the in- 
fernal gods! his blood, who interferes, shall stain 
this floor!” 

»/The.words were scarcely spoken, when the 
rapid blades were crossing each other, in mortal 
combat. However strange the,scene—however 


~ unsuited the place—such was the state of society 


at the time—the.deadly shame attached to a blow 
—such the determined attitude of the men—that 
none dared to,interpose. Besides, the whole was 
the work of a moment. 

Brief.and unequal. was the combat. In less 
than a minute,the sword of Rospiglia had passed 
twice through the body of Albert. . Ginevra, 
who had fainted in her mother’s arms, recovered 
sense only. to.see her lover fall bleeding at her 
feet. She made an effort to advance one step— 
gazing wildly an instant on the Count—her eye 
seeming to curse him—uttered a low shriek, and 
fell upon the.body, ..The spectators crowded 





around. .Rospiglia cast but one glance upon 
her, asshé lay; a slight convulsion, instantly re- 
pressed, was. seen tO pass over his face; and 
sheathing his\weapon, he turned to depart. 
The nobles. involuntarily fell back for his pas- 
sage, and with. firm, slow step, he proceeded 
towards the door. «,Bre he had reached, it, 
however, a masked figure was observed to 
cross, the saloon, and, stand.full in his Hing ‘It. 
confronted. him, “{Ceunt Rospiglia!, thou < 
answer. this,’ uttered. in» a.low. solemn voice, 
were the only words heard by. those near.++-To 
whom ?”’—The mask was partially withdrawn. 
the Count started,slightly... None other saw the 4 
face—none. knew ‘the daring intruders “Thé. 
figure was lost to the eye,.and the Count-purs » 
sued his way-uninterrupted.. 14 Ab Hm Fick 
The assembly broke up in dismay—Ginevra * 
was borne.home senseless. _Thefollowing morn- 
ing she was in a brain fever: the.third day, hét 
innocent soul, smitten from its abode byiher first 


and Cn} YaRPE: had flown to Heaven.» wae 


th tte ek eee 

The Count. Rospigliay after this fatal night, 
returned not to the castle... He shut himself up 
in his chateau, in utter seclusion; and was aoe 
known to smile more. 

Several months had elapsed, when, nee 
day’s absence, he: had. not returned. «The next 
morning, his body was discovered by.a peasant, 
in an adjoining forest, pierced with a hundred 
wounds. His hand stjjl grasped a sword, broken 
and blood-stained: around him-was the print of 
struggling feet; and the ground in several places 
was marked with blood. * ” 

Though the strictest search was instituted, the 
manner of his death remained for many years 
unknown. At length, a pirate, who had been 
taken prisoner and carried into Malta, mortally 
wounded, confessed himself the murderer, and 
desired thata paper, in his possession, might be 
transmitted to the Lady Montoni. 

His,statements were confirmed by his com- 
rades... This paper (which was retained,) con- 
tained many particulars of the pirate’s life—his 
family—and the circumstances which had driven 
him to his present lawless courses. ‘These we 
pass over; making an abstract only of the part 
which related to the mode of Rospiglia’s death. 

At the close of a gloomy day, in autumn, the. 
Count svas_ returning on foot towards his resi- 
dence... Several miles yet lay before him: and 
he ‘had. now arrived at the skirts of the forest, 
through which he was to pass. The heavens 
were. darkened completely by thick thunder- 
clouds, and theshades of night were prematurely 
gathering, broken, however, and rent, as it were}; 
by frequent flashes of lightaing, which portend- 
ed the speedy descent of the storm: «Rospiglia 
paused, cast a glance upward, folded his mantle 
around him, and entered the, skirt of the wood. 
He was crossing a sort of interval, or open space, 
between this and the main forestywhen the figure 
of an armed man stood suddenly before him. 
They paused gazing on each other for a moment 
in silence, when a vivid flash of lightning disco- 
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vered to him distinctly, the fetes mask- 
ed figure at the ball. 


“ Thou, Roberto? what ist thou me>” 


“ Thy life, Count Ros 


“ Hast thou then turned. asain WAS if for 


this I spared thy worthless life, as thou, layest 
beneath my sword?” 
“No, Rospiglia: I am No assassin. This whole 
P ve I been on thy ft ps;-and could.have 
thee down unwarned. Eyen now, my call 
could summon numbers to ress thee. I meet 
p here at last, as a p tipress fairly. Thy 
tis true, But, if thou, did’st prevail oyer my 
youth, and gav’st a for which | 
thee—thy later injuries have blot- 
—and pote Lam thy equal. I 


fea i aa 
vengeance.” 
“ erjared fool! what right hast thou to ven- 


geance?” 

* No!” said the pirate, stamping on the ground, 
“ not for my lost sister—” 

** She met a wanton’s and a traitor’s fate.” 

-# Not for'my murdered brother—’”” « 

“ The meddling fool.rushed upon his death. 
He fell in open combat.” 

“Not. for my own deep wrongs: sent with a 
branded.name and blasted fortunes, to herd with 
robbers in a foreign land! Even with all these, 
the oath, which thou didst make the eondition of 
my life, had kept thee sacred. But I stand here 
now, the avenger of my friend—the last of thy 
victims—-the murdered Albert.” 

“ We waste time. I p#tley not with thee— 
fool!” fiercely interrupted Rospiglia. ‘ Win 
then the life thou sgekest !” 

Hand to hand—foot to foot—they fought.— 
Nearly matched, in strength, skill, and courage 
—the combat was leng and desperate. . They 
heeded not the. thunder-peal that burst over 
their very heads; and, for the blinding lightning 
that flashed between them, and glared, and was 
mirrored from_their bright weapons, they paused 
not. 

At length the cool valour of Rospiglia tri- 
umphed. His foe was stretched by a deep wound 
along the ground. His eye lowered upén his 
victim, a$ the tiger’s on his prey: the weapon 
was uplifted to coniplete its work—when, a 
quick flash from the low cloud—a rattling crash, 
like musketry, and Rospiglia reeled, and fell 
upon his knee. 

“Cannot even the lightning kill thee!” half 
groaned the bleeding pirate, making an effort to 
raise himself, and he fainted. 

’ The steel, which had attracted, perhaps served 
to conduct harmlessly, the sue ef the myste- 
rious element. 

There if-a. longy@eep pause in the storm.— 
Then the sound of rushing feet; and the pirate’s 
band pour from the forest.. They find their 
Jeader seemingly dead; his destroyer bending 
over him, ‘ Strike him down!” is the cry from 
twenty voices. .Rospiglia sprang to his feet, 
with recovered sense, folded his cloak around 
his left arm, and met their weapons. They rush 
upon him—the foremost is cloyen fo the earth. 
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At the second desperate blow; the blade shivers” : 
in his-band; and twenty daggers, at. once are ~ 
buriedinbisbosom, He fell; and that dark and © 
haughty spirit, true to itself tothe very, last, de- 
parted without a groan. 

They left him, even as he lay: bearing of 


their « comrade and wounded captain, who © 
pares i to tell the tale... Thus uel Ros- 
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pie penned to the, Lady Montoni. “Her an- 
guisb, upon the untimely death of her.lovely . 
daughter,did not express itself in any violence 
or outbreaking. It was almost without. witness, 7 
For months she lived immured in her apartments: 4 ; 
years rolled by, and she never left the castle. 

She saw no off, save Agatha ‘afid a few domes, = 

tics; her_spirit seemed edmpletely broken; it 

was thought her reason bad suffered by the blow: 

her only hope was jin the tomb, The. tale of — 

pure woe is,monotes..:s, and afiords no variety. — 

At length, her grieffas it_is.not, unusual_with ~ 
persons of superstitious education and solitary - 
habits,) assumed a character of fanaticism. Re- 

garding her lost child as the victim of. her evil 

pride and ambition, she imagined herself called 

upon te atone to Heaven, by one of those self-— 
inflictions, common amorig the enthusiasts of her : 

faith. ..At this time, she determined to visit the— 

vault, wherein the. remains of her child were | 
eposited. .Her only. attendant was her confes- 
sor,an ascetic and a bigot; who rather encou- 
raged than repressed her gloomy superstition { 
They found the. once beautiful Ginevra a heap — 
of bones and ashes. ’ 
® The hour chosen for this Tearful a frequent j 
penance, was midnight; the place, the. vaults of — 
the. castle....To these there was a secret en-_ 
trance, or descent from. the picture gallery, 
through which she passed, ( probably constructed, 
in dangerous times, for purposes of safety or 
concealment,) and, as her secret was known to a 
none. but her confessor, the lights.and voices, at 
that, solemn hour, gave’ some authority to the | 
superstitions of the domestics, which shé took no ¢ 
pains to discourage. My, ear had het deceived 
me: it was her, step I. had heard. crossing the 
gallery. 

* And,” said, as the Lady Montoni concluded — ; 
her narrative; ,“‘the,dark figure, which. grasped ” : oo 
my arm?’ + ie). . p~ ae om 

“ Was Father Anselmo!” | - 

“ And the Chest—” 

“ That ts Ginevra !” 

I looked. at the portrait, and sidered at the 
awful lesson presented by the contrast. 

During the remainder of my stay at the castle, 
I used every argument, which, n_ could 
supply, or affection could enforce, to. prevail on 
the Lady Montoni- to relinquish . this dreadful 
observance. 1 tried to pe e@ her that she 
was far less culpable than she imagined. 1 re- 
presented to her, that if a moral could be drawn 
from her sad tale, it was, that the tyrant.Cin~9 
CUMSTANCE may, Without any previous depra-  — 
vity in oursélyes, produce. crime and misery ; 
where otherwise, would have been happiness 
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‘ing age ; and when its’ ‘ad¥ances trench upon our 











_ ceeded." The dreadful. penance was disconti- 
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/ time may reduce them, Sree, Protiscted ; 
- and our gratitude for pasts ; or interest 






all ~ra ired of her-in my sérvice for 
. Upwards faauatawenty. *years—and, though 
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and virtue, ‘And ‘that, therefore, the wisdom “of 


morality consists, not in the unfeeling censure of 4 


others’ érrors, or impotent remorse for cur own ; . 
but in the'steady temper of benevolence, and | 
prescient fortitude of a mind habitually armed 
against the aécidentsof life, (by which the'’stfong | 
had tly fallen, and withowt which “the 
weak may Continue blamieless;) to Yanticipate 
their evil, ie turméven them to the great account 


of happiness. My effortsiat last "partially suc- : 


nued; and when we departed, I had ‘thé satis- 
faction of leaving er, if not contented, atdeast 
tranquil so * 
Pt Kew. ‘ os a 
pT 
ANIMAL LIFE. (9) ; 
Oy the nattral duration of anid life} it is, 
from many circumstances, difficult to form an 
accurate statement, the wild creatures being in 
great measure removed!from observation, and 
those ina condition of domestication being sel- 
dom permitted to. live as long as»their bodily 
strength will allow. Herbivoréus animals pro- 
bably live longer than carnivorous ones, yegéta- 
ble food being most»easily obtainable at vali 
seasons in “a regular~’and “requisite supply ; ; 
whereas animals that subsist on flesh, orby the | 
capture of prey, are necessitated at one_peridd 
to pine without food, and at another, are (gore 
with superfluity: and when the bodily powers of 
rapacious Creatures become impaired, existence 
is difficult to support; and gradually ceases; but 
with herbivorous animals in the same-condition, 
supply is not equally*prééafious; or wholly dé 
nied. Yet it is probable that few animals‘in a 
perfectly wild state livetoa natural extinction 
of life. “In a state of domestication;'the small 
number of carnivorous features aboutsus are 
sheltered, and fed with care, seldom dré in want 
of proper food, an@ at times ‘are*permitted to 
await a gradual decay; cOntifuing ‘as long as 
nature permits; and by such attentions, many 
‘have attained to’ a*gréat t’ this is rather 
is artificial thdn a’natiiral efistence. Our her- 
| “bivorous animals, being kept mostly for profit, 
are seldom allowed to remain beyond approach- 


ts by diminishing the supply of utility, 
we remove them. The uses ef thé horse, though 


in what remains, prompts us to support his life 
by prepared food, of easy digestion, or requiring 
little mastication, and he certainly by such means 
attains toa longevity probably beyond the contin- 
gencies of ature. I have still a favourite pony— 
for she has been a faithful and able performer of 


how above five-and-twenty years of age, retains 
all her powers perfectly, without any diminution 
or symptom of decrepitude; the fittetiess of limb, 
brilliancy of eye, and of it, are those 


iNniéds"OFa'day, Or sickened by the drench of the 
it is probably the same as 
; ; and the eagle, the raven, 
,&c. in ‘d’domestic state, attain great 
¢ ugh we Suppose them natu- 
Of life, yet, in a really wild state, 
iulygexpire before the ap 









is’ 2 wongctieed “a dnitenial.” 
and tén” are prplds 
? > , and the ares, the | 
tiesof human nature. As the 
awakens solicitude, duty and aff 
their attentions; atid the spark of life 
li c 
when the os le is exhausted, iat %. abt. wen 
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e., : <p w sent wie © 
EMINENT SELF-TAUGHT AMERICANS. 
Our whole vast continent was added to the 
geography of the world, by the persevering 
efforts of an humble Genoesé’marinér, the | 
Columbus, who by the steady pursuit of 
lightened conception which he had formed of the 
“figure ‘of the earth, before any navigator had 
acted upon the belief that the earth was round, 
discovered the Americah continent. He was the 
son of a Genoese pjjot and seaman himself; and 
at one period of his melancholy career, was re- 
duced to: beg his ‘bread ‘at the doors’éf “the con- 
vents in Spain. But he carried within himself 
and beneath an humble exterior, a spirit for 
which theré was not room in’ Spain, io” Europe, 
for in the then known world—aid which led him 
on id & height of usefulness and fame beyond 
that of all the monarchs that ever reigned. 
» ‘The st@ry of our Franklin cannot.be repeated 
too often; the poor Boston boy; the:son of an 
humble tradesman, brought up a mechanic him- 
self;—a stranger to’ cdllege, till they showered 
their degrees upon him; who rendered his coun- 
try essential’ service~in establishing her jinde- 
pendence; enlarged the bounds of philosophy by 
a Hew department of science; dnd Jivéd to’ be 
pronounced ‘by Lord Chatham, in the British 
Houéeé of Peers, an honour to Europe, andthe 
age in which he lived. a Sith, 
West, the famous paintér, was" the"#oh’ of a 
Quaker in Philadelphia, he was too” poor at the 
beginning of his career; to puréhase caiivas and 
and ¢olours; and he rosé “eventually to ‘be the 
first artist if Europe, and the ‘President of the” 
Royal Academy at Londen, "ae 
Count Rumford was the son of #f 
Woburn: He never had the ad 
lege education, but tised to walk 
bridge to hear the léctures on na 
He became one of the most 
in Europé; founded the Roya 
don, and’ he’ had the therit of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, as the 
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of the colt, and thongli treated with no rémark- 
able care, she bas*never been disabled by the 
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mistry in that establishment. 
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THE FAIRY MORGABA® 
P - 


Br fair Palermo’s bay, 
Before the close of day, 

I saw @ band of cheerful peasants ¢ 
And sounds of dancifig feet . 
Mingled with music 5) 

ne: they joined in gay a 


a 


‘pe “Phere many a taper spire . 

© Points, as a dart of fire, ars 
Upwards to heaven, amid ita long 
- And gilded galleys wait, 


“. ~ Before its jewelied gate,” bao on te a. & 


And fountains eicas jo its garden de 


to the 
rs of till are o'er; © 
bagpae Cr learner monde SIE 
’ The eve should set you free, 
é And earth, and sky, and sea, ~~ 
Cape Cea ES See ae 


“By fair Palermo "s bay* 
That music died away; = 
And whenthe sebots sh.the weg GF OA 
I saw that splendid show ~ 
More faint and fleeting grow, wes * 
Parting vapour round & hill. ° 


dana oa the deep biue sky 
slept on high, 
nad Waleed gic hes a toK 
While as thé'vision broke, 
A volce within me spoke, 
As in a solemn and prophetic tone. 


++ aWest thou that pageant biight 
Dissotve before thy sight? 


he pleasant hopes of youth must fade; 


je by the winds ofcare ~ §y, 
sed inempty air, ~ 


« mwa aes 
Nery ay te 


cartel ee ate aes 


caused by the Of the sun on Une ats 








eee tie seni 
faint Gnd quivering breath 
“wat Spy Beer aan sigh, : 
Soa abe pauss id tole te 
y.to aah a spirit crush’d 
bruis’d like mine, shal! pass to peace; 
chiedgon = 2 saad 


= sain eb RD ED ope 


aes es be ee my early tomb; 
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THE RING AN” THE CLIFF. 


——_ 


On the Sa coast, where a wild bare promofi* 
tory stretches out amidst the waves of the Ifish 
Channel, is a small hamlet or fishing. station. 
Its site is in the eleft of a deep ravine, through 
which a small stream lagily trickles, amid sand 
and sea slimeyto the little estuary formed by the 
sea af its mouth. Between almost perpendicular 
cliffs, the vill@#ge lies like @ solitary enclosure; 
where the inhabitants are Separate alofie-- 
aloof from the Busy world—theirhoriz@n confined 
to a mere segment of vision. ~The same evé? 


rolling sea hath swung to and fro for — the » 


same harfow creek; atthe sides of which, rise a 
cluster of huts, dignified.with the appelliition of 
«village; some of these ornamented, about and 
upon the roofs, with round patches of the yellow 
stone crop, and “house leek, that.né@ver failing 
protection against lightning snd teinpéle 

The strong maritie odour, 86 well known to all 
lovefs of sea-side enjoyments, may-hereebe sen- 
sibly appreciated; for the pent up efflyia from 
the curing of fish, marine algw, and r pto- 
ducts of the coasts abundantly ‘strengtheh the 
reminiscences connected with this, solitary and’ 
secluded-spot. + 

It was on a cold; grey.morning fh October, 
that two individuals wet Teitering up a na 
path from the hamlet, which led to the high main 
road, passing from village to villag@"aloffe the 
coast; branches from which, atairregular ih 
vals, penetrated the cliffs to the different fishing 
» stations along the beach. The road, on rising 
from the village} runs along the summit, a Gon- 
siderable height above the séa; téfrific bursts 
through Some roeky ¢left reveal the wide ocean, 
rolling on-from the dim horizon to the shore. 
Here and there may be seep the White saik or 
the hull of some distant bark, gliding on sot 
smooth and silently as to suggest the idea of vo- 
lition obeyed without any visible effort... Rising 
from the ravine, the road_passes diagonally up 
the steep. At the period of which we spealt, ere 
it reached the main line of , communication 
through the country, a reft, or chasm, in the 
steep wall towards the sea—a nearly perpendi- 
cular rent, left thé mountain path without pro- 
tection, saye by a slender paling for the space of 
afew yards only. Nothing could be moré dfé@ary 
and terrific. Through this dizzycleft—the sides 
bare and abrupt, without ledge or projection— 
the walls like gigantic*buttresses, presenting 
their inaccessible barriers to the deep—the dis- 
tant horizon, raised to an unusual héight by the 
point of sight and position of the spectateryseem- 
ed to mifigle so softly and imperceptibly with 
the sky, that it appeared one wide sea of cloud, 
stretching to the foot of the cliff. From that 
fearful summit the billows were but as the wav- 
ing of a summer cloud, undulating on the quiet 
atmosphere. The fishing barky with its dun, 
squat, picturesque sail, looked as though floating 
in the sky—afairy boat poised on the calm ether. 

1 . 


AS we before noticed, two persons were loiter- 
ing up this path. They paused at the brink of 
the chasm. It might be for the purpose of gazing 
on*the scéne we have just described: but the 
lover’#gaze was on his mistress, and the maiden’s 
eye was bent on the ground. 

“Tis evefi so, Adelie: We runt | part. And 
yet time may come, yo — But thou 
art chill, Adelitie. «The s freeze ere they 
pass my lips, even as thine own; for I never yet 

; melt the frost-work from thy Soul. Still 
' ?—Well.—I know thy héartis not another's; 
and yet thoudost hésitate, and linger, and turn 
away thycold grey eyes, when I would fain 
kifidle them from ming. Nay, Adéline; I know 


thou lovest me. Ay! draw back so prowdly, and 
offér up thine and thy ffne lover's happiness for 


oes the , ¥ of thy pride.” 

Is “ Since Kknowest this heart so well,” re- 
Tiaughty maiden, “ methinks it were a 

wish to wear it 6n thy'sleeve, save for 

the purpose of admiring thine @wn skill and 


| bravery in the achieve — 
| “Thou wrongest Adeline; ‘tis not my 





torted, 





wish. ‘Say thot art mine; we are then safe. No 
earthly powet Shall part us. But I warn thee, 
maiden, that long years of misery and anguish 
will bé our portion, should weseparate while our 
troth is unplighted. This ring,” said he, 
‘ is indifférently well set. The bauble was made 
by’ skilful and cunning workman. The pearis 
have the true orient tinge, and this opal hath an 
| eye like the hue of morning, changeable as— 
| woman’s favedr, How bright at times!—warm 
and radiant with gladness, now dull, cold, hazy, 
and ——” unfeeling, he would have said, but he 
leaned on, the slender barrier as he spoke, and 
his eye wandered away over the dim and distant 
wave, across which he was about to depart.— 
| Whether he saw it, or his eye was too intently 
| fixed on the dark and appalling future, we pre- 
sume not to determine. 
| A woman’s favour, like thy éimiles, Morti- 
mer, hath its colour by reflection. Thou seest 
but thine own beam in’t; the hue and témper of 
thy spirit. We have no form nor feeling of our 
own, forsooth; wé but give back the irradiation 
we receive.” | . 

“Thou canst jest, Adeline. Thy chillness 
comes upon my spirit like the keen ice-wind ; it 
freezes while it withers.” 

The maiden turned aside her head; perhaps 

"to hide a gleam! of tenderness that belied her 
speech. 

“‘ Adeline, dark hours of sorrow are before 

| thee! Think not to escape.” 

| He seized her hand. 

| Should’st thou wed another, a doom is thine 
| —a doom from which even thought recoils.” 

He looked steadfastly upon her, but the maiden 

| spoke not; a tear quivered through her drooping 
eye-lashes, and her lip grew pale. < 
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“ But I must away,” continued Mortimer. 
“ Yonder bark awaits me,” and he drew her 
gently towards the brink. It will part us—per- 
haps for ever! No, no, not for ever. Thou 
wilt wed—it may be—and when I return—Hor- 
ror!” 

He started back, as from a spectre which his 
imagination had created. 

“ That ring—take it. Let it be thy monitor; 
and should gnother seek thy love, look on it; for 
it shall warna@hee. It shall be a silent witness 
of thy thoughts—one that will watch over thee in 
my stead; for the genii of that ring,” said he, 
playfully, “‘ are my slaves.” 

Bat she returned the pledge. 

1 cannot.. Dowmot wind tle links around me 
thus, lest they gall my spirit; lest I feel the fet- 
ters and wish them broken !” 

“Then I swear,’ said Mortimer vehersently, 
* no hand but thine shall wear it!” 

He raised his arm, and the next moment the 
ring would have been hurled into the gulf, but, 
ere it fell, he cast another glance at his mistress. 
Her heart was full. The emotion she sought to 
quell, quivered convulsively on her lip.» He 
seized her hand; but, when he lookedagain upon 
the ring, it was broken! 

By what a strange and mysterious link, are 
the finest and most subtle feelings connected 
with external forms and appearances! By what 
unseen process are they wrought out and deve- 
loped; their hidden sources, the secrct avenues 
of thouglit and cmotion, discovcred—called forth 
by circumstances the most trivial and unim- 
portant. Adeline turned pale; and Mortimer 
himself shuddered as he beheld the omen. But 


another train of feelings had taken possession of | 


her bosom; or rather her thoughts had acquired 
a new tendency by this apparently casual cir- 
cumstance; and true to the bent and disposition 
of our nature, now that the slighted good was in 
danger of being withdrawn, she became anxious 
for its possession. She received the token. A 
slight crack upon its rim was visible, but this 
fracture did not prevent its being retained on 
the hand. 

After this brief development, their walk was 
concluded. They breathed no vows. Mortimer 
woujd not again urge her. A lock of hair only 
was exchanged; and, shortly, the last adieu was 
on their lips, and the broad deck of the vessel 
beneath his feet, whence he saw the tall cliff sink 
down into the ccean, and with it his hopes, that 
ceemed to sink for ever in the same gulf! 

Some few years afterwards, on a still evening, 
about the same time of the year, a boat was low- 
ered from a distant vessel in the offing. Three 
men pulled ashore, as the broad full moon rose 
up, red and dim, from the mist that hung upon 
the sea. The roll of the ocean alone betokened 
its approach. Its melancholy murmur alone 
broke the universal stillness. The lights came 
out one by one, from the village casements. The 
cattle were housed, and the curs had crept to the 


hearth, save some of the younger sort, who, at | 


and making a mighty show of activity and 
watchfulness. 

Onc of the passengers stepped hastily on shore. 
He spoke a few words to the rowers, who threw 
their oars into the boat, fastening her to the 
rocks. Afterwards they betook themselves toa 
tavern newly trimmed, where, swiaging from a 
rude pole, ung the “ sign” of a ship—for sign 
it could only be called—painted long ago, by 
some self-initiated, and village-immortalized art- 
ist, whose production had once been the wonder 
of the whole neighbourhood. 

A-roaring blaze revealed the whole interior, 
where pewter cups and well-scoured trenchers 
threw their bright glances upon all who wooed 
these danverous allurements at ** The Ship.” 

But the individual whom the rowers had put 
ashore withstood these- tempting devices. He 
strode rapidly up the path, and paused not, until , 
he approached the cliff, where the agony of one 
short hour had left its deep furrows for ever on 
his memory. 

The incidents of that memorable day were 
then renewed with such vividness, that, on a 
sudden, writhing and dismayed, he hurried for- 
ward in the vain hope, it might seem, of flying 
from the anguish he could not controul. 

A dark, plain, stone-house stood at no great 
distance, and hither his footsteps were now di- 
rected. Alittle gate opened into a gravel walk, 
sweeping round an oval grass plat before the 
door. He leaned upon the wicket, as though 
hesitating to enter. By this time the moon rode 
high and clear above the mist which was yet 
slumbering on the‘ocean. She came forth glo- 
riously, without a shadow or acloud. The wide 
hemisphere was unveiled, but its bright orbs 
were softened by her gaze. The shadows, broad 
and distinct, lay projected on a slight hoar-frost, 
where a thousand splendours and a thousand 
crystals hung in the cold and dewy beam. 
Bright, tranquil, and unruffled was the world 
around him—but the world within was dark and 
turbulent—tossed, agitated, and overwhelmed by 
the deep untold anguish of the spirit. 

The tyrant sway of the passions; like some de- 
solating invader, can make a paradise into a 
desert, and the fruitful places into a wilderness. 
How different to Mortimer would have been the 
scene, viewed through another medium! His 
soul was ardent, devoted, fuli of high and glorious 
imaginings; but a blight was on them all, and 
they became chill and decayed—an uninformed 
mass, without aim or vitality. 

He was afraid to proceed, lest his worst sus- 
picions might be confirmed. He had heard — 
but we will not anticipate the sequel. 

A loud barking announced the presence of an 
intruder, but the sagacious animal, when he had 
carefully snuffed out a recognition, fawned and 
whined upon him, running round and round 
towards the house, with gambols frolicsome and 
extravagant enough to have excited the smiles 
of any human being but Mortimer. 

As he approached, he heard a soft, faint me- 


intervals, worried themselves, fidgetting about, | lody from within. it was her voice;—he could 
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not be mistaken, though years had passed by ;— 
though the dull tide of oblivion had effaced many 
an intervening record from the tablet of his 
memory, those tones yet vibrated to his soul. 
His heart thrilled to their impression like two 
finely modulated strings, which produce a cor- 
responding sympathy upon eachother. He lis- 
tened, almost breathless. The recollection came 
like a track of fire across his brain. Memory! 
how glorious, how terrible art thou! With the 
wand of the enchanter thou canst change every 
current of feeling into joy or woe. The same 
agency, nay, the same object, shall awaken the 
most opposite emotions. The simplest forms, 
and the subtlest agents, are alike to thee. Na- 
ture seems fashioned at thy will, and her attri- 
butes are but the instruments of thy power. 

The melody that he heard was a Wild and 
mournful ballad, which he had once given to 
Adeline, when the hours flew on, sparkling with 
delight, and—she had not forgotten him! 

The thought was too thrilling to endure. His 
brain throbbed with ecstasy. Unable to restrain 
his “impatience, he applied hastily to the door. 
Such was the excitement under which he la- 
boured, that the very sound made him start back: 
it struck so chilly on his heart. Then came an 
interval of harrowing suspense. He shuddered 
when he heard the approaching footsteps, and 
could with difficulty address the servant who 
stood inquiring his errand. 

“Ts—is Adeline within?” 

The menial silently surveyed the inquirer, as 
though doubtful in what manner to reply, ere. he 
answered :— 

“* My mistress is at home, sir.” 

Mortimer stepped into the hall. The servant 
threw open the door, announcing his name, and 
Mortimer was in the presence of Adeline. 

The meeting was too sudden for preliminary 
forms and courtesies. There was no time for 
preparation. The blow was struck, and a thou- 
sand idle inquiries were, perhaps, saved; but 
Adeline, after one short gaze of astonishment 
and dismay, covered her face; a low groan 
escaped her, and she threw herself convulsively 
on the chair. 

Mortimer hastened to her relief, but she shrunk 
from his touch. She spoke not; her anguish was 
beyond utterance. 

** Adeline!” ‘ 

She shuddered, as though the sound once more 
awakened the slumbered echoes of memory. 

“ Leave me—Mortimer,” she cried. ‘* I must 
not ——”’ 

“Leave thee!” It was repeated in a tone 
that no words can describe. Inquiry, appre- 
hension, were depicted in his look, as if exist- 
ence hung on a word; while a pause followed, 
compared with which, the rack were a bed of 
roses. The silence was too harrowing to sustain. 

“ And why? I know it all now,” cried the 
unhappy Mortimer; and the broad impress of 
despair was upon his brow, legibly, indelibly 
written. 

“I am here to redeem my pledge; and thou! 





Oh, Adeline! 
trust requited ? 
to await my return? 
thou hast not shared. 
hold thy troth!” 

“Tt is plighted !” 

“ To whom?” 

“ To my husband!” 

Though anticipating the reply, the words went 
like an arrow to his heart. We will not describe 
the separation. With unusual speed, he de- 
scended the path towards the village. He rushed 
past the cleft with averted looks, fearful that he 
might be tempted to leap the gulf. Heentered 
the tavern; but so changed in manmter and ap- 
pearance, that his companions, fearful that his 
senses were disordered, earnestly besought him 
to take some rest and refreshment. 

In the end he was persuaded toretire to bed. 
But, ere long, fever and delirium had seized him; 
afd,in the morning, he was pronounced, by a 
medical attendant, to be in extreme danger, re- 
quiring the interposition of rest and skill to effect 
his cure. 

ev 2s «© s #8 @ £,°8 

It was in the cold and heavy mist of a Decem- 
ber evening, that a female was seated upon the 
tall cliff above the chasm we have described. 
As the solitary gull came wheeling around her, 
she spoke to it with great eagerness and gesti- 
culation. 

“ Leave me—leave me!” she cried. “I must 
not now. Poor wanderer! art thou gone ?”— 
With an expression of the deepest bitterness and 
disappointment, she continued, ** Why—oh, why 
didist thou take back thy pledge? Nay, it is here 
still; but—alas! ’tis broken. Broken!” and a 
scream so wild and pitiful escaped her, it was 
like the last agony of the spirit when riven from 
its shrine. Her hair, wet with the drizzly at- 
mosphere, hung about her face. She suddenly 
threw it aside, as if listening. 

“°?Tis he! Again he comes. My—no, no! 
he was my lover! I have none now. I have a 
husband;—but he is unkind. Alas! why am 1 
thus? I feel it! Oh, merciful Heaven! my 
brain leaps; but I am not—indeed I am not 
mad!” 

Saying this, she bounded down the cliff, into 
the path she had left, with surprising swiftness. 
Returning, she was met by her husband, with 
two servants, who were in search. He chid 
her harshly—brutally. He threatened—ay, he 
threatened restraint. She heard this; but he 
saw not the deep and inflexible purpose she had 
formed. Horror at the apprehension of confine- 
ment, which, in calmer intervals, she dreaded 
worse than death, prompted her to use every 
artifice to aid her escape. She was now calm 
and obedient; murmuring not at the temporary 
attendance to which she was subjected. She 
sought not the cliff and the deep chasm; but 
would sit for hours upon the shore, looking over 
the calm sea, with a look as calm and as de- 
ceitful. : 

Vigilance became relaxed ; apprehension was 


Why—why? Say—how is my 
Were long years—too, too long 
I have not had a thought 
And yet thou dost with - 
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lulled; she was again left to herself, and again 
she stole towards the cliff. Like to some guilty 


| 


i 


thing, she crept onward, often looking back lest | 


she should be observed. Having attired herself 
with more than ordinary care, before leaving 
her chamber, she unlocked an ivory casket, with 
great caution, taking thence a ring, which she 
carefully disposed on her fore-finger. She look- 
éd with so intense a gaze upon this pledge—for 
it was the pledge of Mortimer—that she seemed 
to be watching its capricious glance, like the eye 
of destiny, as if her fate were revealed in its 
beautiful and mystic light. 

Sunset was_near, as she approached the cliff. 
She paused where the chasm opened out its deep 
vista upon the waters. They were now spark- 
ling in the crimson flush from a sky more than 
usually brilliant. Both sky and ocean were 
blent in ones the purple beam ran out so pure 
along the waves, that every billow might now be 
seen, every path and furrow of the deep. 

Adeline climbed over the rail. She stood on 
that extreme verge, so fearful and abrupt that it 
might have rendered dizzy a stouter head than 
her own. 

“ This night are we married, Mortimer. 
ring and the cliff!” 

The ring, at this moment, shot forth a tremu- 
lous brightness; probably from participation 
with the glowing hues by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

“ The genii of that ring—said he not so?—they 
will bear me to him. Our couch is decked, and 
the bridal hymn ——Hark !” 

It was only the sound from some passing skiff 
that crept along the waters, but Adeline thought 
she heard the voice of her lover. 

“ He calls me; when will he return?” 

She looked anxiously on the ring, as though 
expecting a reply: but she saw its bright hues 
diminish, and gradually grow dim in the dull 
grey light which displaced the gaudy sunset. 

“Oh, why art thou gone so soon?” Her heart 
seemed full, as though in the very agony of sepa- 
ration. 

“1 must away. His bark is on the deep; and 
he will not return.” 

She buried her head in her lap, and wept. 
But suddenly she started up; she looked on the 
distant wave as though she beheld some object 
approaching. She again climbed upon the rail, 
and gazed eagerly through the twilight, on the 
billows now foaming back in triumph with the 
returning tide. Her features were yet beautiful, 
though wasted by disease; and, as she gazed, a 
smile, rapturous and bright, passed over, like a 
sunbeam on the dark billows. She waved her 
hand. 

“TI have waited for thee. Bear me hence. 
Haste! Oh, haste! they are here.” 

She listened. Her countenance grew more 
pale and agitated. Voices were heard, and 
footsteps, evidently approaching. She recog- 
nized the hated sound of her pursuers. Agony 
and despair were thy last ministers, unhappy 


victim! She wrapped her cloak closer to her 


| 
| 
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form, and, with one wild and appalling shriek, 
leaped that dizzy height; by the foot of which 
her mangled remains were shortly discovered. 


In the family of —— is a ring, taken from the 
finger of a female ancestor of the house, who 
leaped from “ The Lady's Cliff,’—for such it 
continues to be called; and it is still said to be 
haunted by her spirit. The ring was found un- 
injured, save by a crack through the rim, where 
it seems bent by a sudden stroke. Superstition 
attaches strange stories to this relic. True 
enough, at times it appears almost gifted with 
intelligence; though, perhaps, the answer inti- 
mated by the brilliancy or dimness of the stone, 
may often be construed according to the thoughts 
or wishes of the inquirer. It is kept in a little 
ivory box, and preserved with great care. It is 
said, there never was a question propounded to 
this oracle—if done with a proper spirit, with a 
due and devout reverence, and a reliance on its 
wondrous eflicacy—but the ring, by its bright- 
ness or its gloom, shadowed forth the good or 
evil destiny of the querent. 

Mortimer recovered. In this village, many 
years afterwards, lived an old man, whose daily 
walk was to the cliff. From that height he 
would gaze, until the last hue of evening died 
upon the waves. He then returned, with a 
vacant and downcast look, sad and solitary, to 
his dwelling. He was buried there in the church- 
yard ; and a plain-looking stone, with the initials 
C. M. still mark the spot called the SrRanGER’s 
GRavE. 








RANZ DES VACHES. 

Tue favourite Swiss air, called the Ranz des 
Vaches, is distinguished in the original for its 
simplicity and tenderness. It is said to have 
operated so powerfully on the Swiss soldiers in 
France, that it drew from many tears, or excla- 
mations of despair. Some were even excited 
by it to commit suicide. Such is the natural 
predilection of man for his native soil! 

The following translation of this beautiful 
ballad, we cut frem an old paper. It is the best 
we have seen—but it is necessarily far inferior to 
the original in simplicity of languagé, and pathos: 

Sweet, regretted, native shore! 
Shall 1 e’er behold thee more, 
And all the objects of my love? 
Thy streams so clear, 
Thy hills so dear, 
The mountain's brow, 
And cots below, 
Where once my feet were wont to rove 
There, with fsabella fair, 
Light of foot, and free from gare, 
Shall I to the tabor bound 2? 
Or at eve, beneath the dale, 
Whisper soft my artless tale, 
And blissful tread on airy ground ? 
Oh! when shall I behold again, 
My lowly cot, and native plain, 
And every object dear ? 
My father, and my mother, 
My sister, and my brother, 
And calm their anxious fear ? 
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CATHEDRAL HYMN. 


BY MRs. HEMANS. 
. = dreamt not of a perishable home, 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear, 
Or groveiling thought, to seek a refuge here.”’ 
Worpsworts. 
Rise like an altar fire! 
In solemn joy aspire, 
Deepening thy passion stili, O Choral strain! 
Qa thy strong-rushing wind 
Bear up from Human kind 
Thanks and implorings—be they not in vain! 


Father, which art on high! 
Weak is the melody 
Of Rarp or Song to reach Thine awful ear; 
Unless the heart be there, 
Wringing the words of Prayer 
With its own fervent faith, or suppliant fear. 


Let then thy Spirit brood 
Over the multitude— 
Be Thou amidst them through that Heavenly Gyest! 
So shail their cry have power 
To win from Thee a shower 
Of healing gifts for every wounded breast. 


What Griefs that make no sign, 
That ask no aid but Thine, 
Father of Mercies! here before Thee swell! 
As to the open sky, 
All their dark waters lie 
Te Thee revealed, in each close bosom cell. 


The sorrow of the Dead, 
Mantling its lowly head 
From the world’s glare, is in Thy sight set free; 
And the fond, aching Love, 
Thy Minister to move 
All the wrung spirit, softening it for Thee, 


And doth not Thy dread eye 
Behold the agony 

In that most hidden chamber of the heart, 
Where darkly sits Remorse, 
Beside the secret source 

Of fearful Visions, keeping watch apart ? 


Yes !—here before Thy throne 
Many—yet each alone— 
To Thee that terrible unveiling make; 
And still, small whispers clear, 
And startling many anear, 
Asif a trumpet bade the Dead awake. 


How dreadful in this place! 
The glory of thy face 
Fills it to0 searching for mortal sight: 
Where shall the guilty flee? 
Over what far off Sea ? 
What Hills, what Woods, may shroud him from that light 7 


Not to the Cedar shade 
Let his vain flight be made; 
Nor the old mountains, nor the Desert Sea; 
Whar, but the Cross, can yield 
The Hope—the Stay—the Shield ? 
Thence may the Atoncr lead him up to Thee! 


Be Thou, be Thou his Aid! 
Oh! let thy Love pervade 
The haunted Caves of self-accusing Thought! 
There let the living stone 
Be cleft—the seed be sown— 
The song of Fountains from the silence brought! 


So shall thy breath once more 
Within the soul restore 
Tby own first image—l[loliest and most High! 
As aciear Lake is filled 
With hues of Heaven, instilled, 
Down to the depths of its calm Pusity. 






















And if, amidst the throng 
Linked by the ascending song, 
There are, whose thoughts in trembling rapture soar; 
Thanks, Father! that the power 
Of joy, man’s early dower 
Thus, even midst tears, can fervently adore ! 







Thanks for each gift divine! 
Eternal Praise be Thine, 
Blessing and Love, O Thou that hearest Prayer! 
Let the Hymn pierce the sky, 
And let the Tombs reply ! 
For seed, that awaits Thy Harvest time, is there. 

















A MODERN SERENADE. 

Come to the casement, my fairy, 

Come to the window my dove; 
The night is remarkably airy, 

And very propitious to love; 
Fling round your shoulders a shawh, 

For fear of the dew and the damp! 
While we walk in your father’s old hall, 

By the light of your eyes—and a lamp. 











Above—all is brightness and bloom; 
Below—all is perfume and light; 
There is not a shadow of gloom, 
To mar your soft beauty to-night; 
Stars in their splendour are shining, 
O’er mountain, tree, tower, ard rill; 
The mooniight is gently declining, 
In grandeur behind the far hill. 








I’ve dwelt ’mid the beauties of Spain, 
And sighed neath the bloom of their bowers; 
With the sky for a shelter have Jain, 
And stole the soft breath of their flowers; 
I've roved o’er the cities of France; 
I've studied Italian at Rome; 
I’ve laughed at their eyes’ brightest glance, 
From the fairest ef women at home. 











What was glory and brightness to me? 
What was beauty, when you were not by # 
The flower, the blossom, the bee, 
Were naught to the breath of your sigh! 
Visions of beauty! ye throng 
O’er my spirit in forms of delight! 
I have written you many a song, 
1 have played to you many a night: 








I have fought for you many a duek 

I once wore my arm in a sling; 
I’m sure that you cannot be cruel, 

When you think of myself and my ring; 
Oh! come to the window, my syren, 

Or, if you won’t—come to the door; 
And I'l! sing you a lay out of Byron, 

Or would you prefer it from Moore ¥ 













The moon, like a crescent of gold, 

Is shining o’er mountain and flower; 
And I am exceedingly cold, 

With waiting best part of an hour; 
Elumber lie soft 02 thine eye ;— 

In thy dreams wilt thou think of my suit? 
And light be the sound of thy sigh, 

While I play thee a tune on my flute. 












But, come to the window, my fairy, 
Come to the casement, my dove ; 
The night is remarkably airy, 
And very propitious to love; 
Put on your boa and shawl, 
For fear of the dews and the damp; 
And we'll walk in your father’s old hail, 
By the light of your eyes—and whe lamp! 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 
NO. 3. 


Wuertner I delight in awakening the earlier 
impressions of my youth, for the hope of eliciting 


a pleasure from what were then subjectsofalarm, | 


or whether there is a latent pride in believing 


that the forms which peopled the imagination of | 


my infancy, and served to give a tone to my sub- 


sequent actions, are connected with the higher | 


and more impressive superstitions of the ancients, 
certain it is that 1 derive a pleasure from a re- 
membrance of the many scenes to which the su- 
perstitions of my native village gave origin, 


although many of them were kept alive by the | 


fatal consequences to which they had led. 
Every peculiarity of belief which my former 
numbers have attempted to elucidate, may be 
found in the history of refined and classical peo- 
ple, as well as among the unlettered and simple 


inhabitants of the shores of Plymouth Bay; and, | 


though they may have assumed more imposing 
forms as they obtained more extensive circula- 
tion, it is to be doubted whether they ever ac- 
quired more implicit confidence, or led to more 
visible and certain effects. 

In sketching these remarks upon the history 
of my country’s superstitions, it has occurred, as 
avery natural, though unexpected consequence, 
that the long slumbering belief of other sections 
of the Union are revived in the recollection of 
some demi-antiquary, like myself; and my un- 
presuming numbers, like the mis-directed shot 
of an unpractised sportsman, has not only started 
my own game, but raised every owl and rook 
that has been perched for years in quiet, in the 
obscurity of their own uselessness. 

I am ‘not likely to mect with any especial 
marks of my former townsmen’s favour for these 
discoveries of ** the nakedness of their land ;” and 
it has been strongly hinted to me that a younger 
branch of my own family is about undertaking a 
refutation of what he is pleased to call my libel 





must be productive in events; not superstition 
alone will make it interesting. The mantle 
which time is spreading upon the events of the 
early history of the fathers, is already tinged with 
gray; and the Antiquarian is beginning to draw 
from the sacred pile, treasures to which nothing 
but the rust of years can impart a consequence. 

The sword with which Church cut off the head 
of the mighty sachem Philip, after he had been 
shot, is now claimed as a trophy of wondrous 
valour by philosophical societies. And what does 
the reader suppose has become of the musket 
which brought down the dreaded warrior? why, 
the deadly tube which poured forth its extirpat- 
ing fire upon the flower of Narragansette chival- 
ry, is now quietly resting behind a writing desk 
in Kingston, painted to preserve it from rust, and 
it narrowly escaped a voyage to Philadelphia a 
few summers since, which would have been an 
everlasting scandal to those who regard it as a 
link between the present and the past generation. 

“This old gun barrel, which killed king 
Philip,” said its venerable owner to me, as he 
forced it into its present occupation, “ is a little 
like mankind, endeavouring to be of some inte- 
rest to society, after the power of doing injury is 
entirely gone.” 

The inhabitants of the place in which I have 
laid the scenes of my former numbers, were, 
some years ago, and are, perhaps, now, impress- 
ed with a firm belief that certain parts of their 
village are inhabited by a race of beings, of 
whose nature and properties they are but little 


| informed, of their origin they never thought it 


on the mind and manners of the descendants of | 


the pilgrims; and, as this gentleman was sent to 


college upon the good old Massachusetts rule of | 


teaching the dullest Latin and Greek, to make 
him equal to the brightest of the family, the 


| 


** fancy may look for some rare bouts, and the 
eventual loss of a goodly quantity of literary 


claret,” videlicit ink. 


1 know I am performing an unprofitable office | 
to myself, in opening stores from which succes- | 
sive novelists will draw, without thanks to the | 


humble author. 


And the future Waverlys of | 


my country will profit by my humble leanings | 
—while I and my great predecessor and fellow | 


labourer, Jedidiah Cleisbotham, shall be no more 
remembered. 

The soil, gentle reader, which first received 
the pilgrims, which was the arena of their pain- 
ful exertions, and which was dyed with blood in 
the wars of king Philip and his favourite chiefs, 


necessary to inquire—or reasonable to doubt 
their existence. One place, in particular, from 
the frequency and distinctness of the appearance 
of these superhuman visitors, or residents, has 
obtained the emphatic appellation of Sprnrr Pas- 
TuRE. It was an extensive ground of some 
twenty or thirty acres, partly covered with im- 
penetrable bushes, and well studded with mossy 
rocks and unwieldy stones—a production, by the 
way, in which the Old colony may be considered 
pre-eminently prolific—where, indeed, the hand 
of nature and the breath of heaven have not lifted 
and puffed the surface into swelling protube- 
rances of arid sands. 

This pasture extended from the main road to 
the shore of the bay, and thus, by being frequent- 
ly passed at night, both by land and water, lost 
none of its proper fame from a want of having its 
wonderful inhabitants duly observed. 

Strange things, indeed, have been seen in that 
fearful place, if the concurrent testimony of 
almost every one of the oldest and some of the 
younger inhabitants of Rocky Nook (so that part 
of the town was called) might be believed. 

There were not wanted those who had watched 
the undefinable tenants of this pasture, im full 
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groups, who had seen them engaged in solemn 
and fearful offices—who had observed them in 
scenes which the narrators represented as horrid 
and unspeakable. Whatever might have been 
the especial visions of those who by daring cou- 
rage or untoward accident, were brought near 
the precincts of this fearful abode, there was 
scarcely an inhabitant of the Nook who had not 
seen some indistinct figure fading from his sight 
as he gazed from a distance by moonlight upon 
the residence of spirits. 

And I have noted in the morning and evening 
twilight, an assemblage of forms so distinctly 
marked, and so oppositely employed, that reason, 
even at this distant period, almost refuses to iden- 
tify them with the mists and exhalations of the 
humid soil. Strangers, too, in passing the pas- 
ture by the main road, which wound round its 
western side, have observed with astonishment 
the phenomenon which a moonlight evening pre- 
sented below them. 

Whatever distaste the inhabitants of Rocky 
Nook might have possessed for the proximity of 
their aerial ncighbours, it was well understood 
that no danger was to be apprehended from them, 
unless their privacy was disturbed; but a tradi- 
tion had long been current, that any infringe- 
ment upon this rule of early observance would 
be punished with awful visitaticns, and particu- 
larly a second encroachment, which, it was 
thought, would place the offender completely in 
the power of the spirits, and would be foliowed 
by instant death. 

With such a well-digested system of supersti- 
tion, it may be thought that the young people 
of the Nook avoided this place at night much 
more than they did any conversation respect- 
ing it. 

It was a pleasant evening in May, when a 
company of young persons of both sexes had as- 
sembled at a house in the vicinity of the Sptrit 
Pasture. The conversation, as might have been 
expected, was chicfly made up of anecdotes, de- 
tails of what each had seen and heard. The 
wonderful, which is ever an ingredient in agree- 
able stories, soon led to the more marvellous, till 
at length nothing would please their high raised 
palates, but repetitions of the Spirit Pasture sto- 
ries. There were a few, who, considering that 
no strangers were present, upon whom their own 
doubts might injure the long established belicf, 
ventured to make light of these airy tenants of 
their neighbours’ land, and even boasted of hav- 
ing crossed the upper corner of the pasture after 
dark. The courage of the company seemed to 
increase, for not only did several boast of what 
they had performed, but even expressed a deter- 
mination to cross the pasture at any time, rather 
than take the more circuitous route of the road. 
While this spirit was at its zenith, and males and 
females were almost forgetting the fears and be- 
lief which they had cherished from their infancy, 
one of the party, either to test their sincerity, or 
revenge himself for what he deemed a disrespect 
for the assertion of sights he had himself beheld, 
offered to give any one of the company two dol- 














lars who would stick: a knife in the spirit tree at 
ten o’clock at night. 

The daring of the company suddenly abated. 
A female, young, handsome, and remarkable for 
vivacity of disposition, accepted the challenge, 
and, notwithstanding the urgent dissuasions of 
her immediate friends, determined to perform 
the undertaking that very evening. 

Having furnished herself with the instrument, 
Mary and the anxious party hastened to the wall 
which separated the abode of spirits from the 
ruad: again Mary was urged to quit her daring 
visitation, and reminded of the danger of intrud- 
ing upon the spirits. One youth, I remember, 
was particularly solicitous for her to avoid the 
danger. But it was in vain—her pride was en- 
gaged—and as she passed the barrier she took 
with trembling hand the knife, and proceeded 
with rapid steps towards the dreaded tree. The 
white scarf was occasionally séen among the 
high alders, as it floated out frum her rapid pro- 
gress, and the noise of the brush, which she dis- 
placed, alone disturbed the silence of the place. 
Suddenly the dense vapours which had been 
hovering over the centre of the land, were seen 
rolling in massy forms towards the tree, which at 
that time was violently agitated, a piercing, 
but short shriek from Mary was heard, and all 
was at rest. The vapours passed away; nota 
leaf upon the tree moved; the moon shone out 
with unusual clearness—but Mary did not return. 

Hours passed, and the anxiety of the party was 
at the highest pitch. The youth who had endea- 
voured to hinder Mary’s rash enterprize was de- 
tained by force from searching for her. Just at 
the dawn of day, the object of solicitude was 
seen slowly returning by the same path by which 
she had entered. Her friends pressed forward 
with eager solicitude to welcome her return, and 
hear her recital, but, on viewing her, their curi- 
osity was lost in amazement; that night had done 
the work of years for her—her ghastly face and 
distended eye seemed to express no knowlesge 
of those who were around her—and_ weeks 
elapsed before she was heard to speak on any 
subject, and no entreaties could prevail on her 
to utter a word of the events of that awful night— 
nor was she ever known to pass the Spirit Pas- 
ture again. From what could be gathered from 
the broken sentences which she uttered in her 
disturbed sleep, she seemed to be in dread of 
being compelled by some person to visit the pas- 
ture a second time; and, from the known legend 
of the time, no one doubted that a repetition of 
the visit by night, even to touch the soil, would 
be instant death—or, perhaps, worse. 

One morning, carly in the August following 
the event we have mentioned, a large company 
persuaded Mary te join them in an excursion to 
the Gurnet, a long and kigh point of land, form- 
ing the outer barrier of Plymouth harbour, on 
which the light houses are situated—about seven 
miles from the shore of Rocky Nook. The day 
was passed in rational mirth, and it was not 
until hurried to their boat by the appearance of 
a black cloud at the eastward, that they disco- 
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vered that in their eagerness to get on shore in 
the morning they had left the boat so high on 
land that they must wait until late in the evening 
before the tide would take her off. It was after 
nine o'clock in the evening when they embarked, 
the clouds had overspread the horizon, and the 
wind was blowing almost a gale from the east- 
ward. They, however, still cherished the hope, 
as the wind was directly astern, that they should 
reach home without any serious accident, but 
the gale increased rapidly, and they were com- 
pelled to hau! down every sail, and, to use a sea 
phrase, “ scud under bare poles.” 


One young man was stationed in the bow of | 


the boat to look out for objects which the dark- 
ness of the night must have prevented his seeing, 
while another was stationed at the helm to keep 
her before the wind. “ Keep her dead for yon- 
der light,” said the man in the bows, “ and let Ply- 
mouth steeple open on the cripples’—— ‘ How,” 
said the helmsman, “am I to see the steeple.” 
The pilot then hit on another method for direct- 
ing the bark.—* If she will bear to luff at all, 
bring both lights of the Gurnet into one, and let 
her go at that.” 

She accordingly ran a few minutes before the 
wind at a terrible rate, when the helmsman 
hailed the pilot in the bows to know what that 
light was occasionally hidden. “It is the light 
in the Captain’s house,” said the pilot, “ and the 
top of the salt works is every minute brought 
between that and us.” “ We are further to the 
south than that,” said the helmsman, “ and 
yonder, to the right, is the salt work windmills, 
just shown by a flash of lightning.” 

The pilot waited a few minutes, when he sud- 
denly started up and exclaimed, “ Good God! 
yonder light is in Robbins’ kitchen, and the 
object that obstructs it is the Spirit Tree—we 
are among the breakers already, and two minutes 
will throw us upen the rocks at the bottom of 
Spirit Pasture.” 

Every being on board seemed to cling to each 
other with horror, except Mary; she started from 
her seat, at the bottorn of the boat, and, before 
any resistance could be made, she threw herself 
into the waves—in two minutes the boat had, 
almost by a miracle, passed the breakers, and 
was thrown upon a sandy shore, upon which, 
although somewhat bruised, the passengers easily 
saved themselves. They immediately discovered 
that they had landed about ten yards west of the 
Spirit Pasture shore—and were sensible that 
Mary, whether alive or dead, must have been 
swept farther south-east. Absorbed in anxiety 
for her fate, they determined to enter the Spirit 
ground, trusting in the integrity of their inten- 
tions for a safety against any attacks. They had 
not proceeded far when, by a flash of lightning, 
they discovered the body of Mary, many yards 
from the water, with her limbs decently disposed, 
lying upon a bunch of sea grass. The breath 
had left her body—but no marks of violence was 
found upon’her. The women were, at first, 
shocked at discovering that her clothes were not 
wet, buta remembrance of Mary’s dread of a 








second approach to that forbidden ground, soon 
silenced all expression of surprise. Mary was 


buried in the public burying ground, and her 
story is now told as a caution to those who treat 
lightly the inhabitants of the Spirit Pasture. 
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THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 


Tue great shrike, or butcher-bird, breeds an- 
nually near my dwelling. It is one of our late 
birds of passage, but its arrival is soon made 
known to us by its croaking, unmusical voice, 
from the summit of some tree. Its nest is large, 
and ill-concealed; and during the season of in- 
cubation the male bird is particularly vigilant 
and uneasy at any approach towards his sitting 
mate, though often, by his clamouring anxiety, 
he betrays it and her to every bird-nesting boy. 
The female, when the eggs are hatched, unites 
her vociferations with those of the male, and fa- 
cilitates the detection of the brood. Both parents 
are very assiduous ia their attentions to their off- 
spring, feeding them long after they have left the 
nest; for the young appear to be heavy, inactive 
birds, and little able to capture the winged in- 
sects, that constitute their principal food. I 
could never observe that this bird destroyed 
others smaller than itself,or even fed upon flesh. 
Ihave hung up dead young birds, and even parts 
of them, near their nests; but never found that 
they were touched by the shrike. Yet it appears 
that it must be a butcher too; and that the name 
* lJanius,’’ bestowed on it by Gesner two hundred 
and fifty years ago, was not lightly given. My 
neighbour’s gamekeeper kills it as a bird of prey ; 
and tells me he has known it draw the weak 
young pheasants through the bars of the breed- 
ing-coops; and others have assured me that they 
have killed them when banquetting on the car- 
cass of some little bird they had captured. All 
small birds have an antipathy to the shrike, be- 
tray anger, and utter the moan of danger, when 
it approaches their nest. I have often heard this 
signal of distress, and, cautiously approaching to 
learn the cause, have frequently found that this 
butcher-bird oecasioned it. They will mob, at- 
tack, and drive it away, as they do the owl, as if 
fully acquainted with its plundering propensities. 
Linnzus attached to it the trivial epithet “ excu- 
bitor” a sentinel; a very apposite appellation, as 
this bird seldom conceals itself in a bush, but sits 
perched upon some upper spray, or in an open 
situation, heedful of danger, or watching for its 
prey. This shrike must be most mischievously 
inclined, if not a predatory bird. May twenty- 
thirg—A pair of robins have young ones in a 
bank near my dwelling: the anxiety and vocife- 
ration of the poor things have three times this 
day called my attention to.the cause of their 
distress, and each time have I seen this bird 
watching near the place, or stealing away upon 
my approach; and then the tumult of the 
parents subsided ; but had they not experienced 
injury, or been aware that it was meditated, all 
this terror and outcry would not have been 
excited.— An English Ornithologist. 
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JEANIE STEVENSON. 
A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 


To have been a born gentleman, and carefully 
educated in the ambitions of genteelity, never 
did me any good that I can see; for my wander- 
ings through life have generally been on foot, 
like a pedlar; my taste has always inclined to 
grovel towards nature and simplicity; and so, 
whatever circumstances I have met with that 
interested my heart, have genérally happened 
among the poorer and the less fortunate sort of 
people. In these circumstances, humble as I 
have ever demeaned myself, I have sometimes 
been called in to assist in many grave and so- 
lemn deliberations; and, though the fate of em- 
pires certainly did not depend on the result, these 
consultations often had much to do with the for- 
tunes and feelings of interesting beings, whose 
happiness in their own lowly circle was as dear 
to them as that of kings on their thrones; and 
whose simple sorrows, from whatever they might 
arise, had certainly much less chance of the sym- 
pathy of the world. 

It was when I was gone forth on one of my 
summer-day travellings that I bethought me, as 
I plodded along, concerning the likely fate of 
one in whom I had always taken a special inte- 
rest. She was a lassie-bairn when I knew her 
first; for I remembered her from an infant, and 
a bonnie baby she was, and now she was a grown 
woman; and the last time I was in this part of 
the country I had an inkling of*something con- 
cerning her sent in at the corner of my ear, that 
now, as I thought on it, stirred up the prophesy- 
ings of my mind. Why a wandering old fool as 
1 was should thus concern myself, as I journeyed 
by the wayside, about a pretty blossom, like 
Jeanie Stevenson, was certainly most unaccount- 
able: but human nature is a mystery; and thus 
it hath always happened to me, that, whilst the 
flowers of womankind have for many years 
bloomed and faded around me, and various joys 
and griefs of others have interested me to wit- 
ness, to me these have ever been matters of ex- 
terior contemplation, circumstances having still 
interposed between me and this branch of expe- 
rimental philosophy. When, therefore, I got 
into the little sea-port which now lay before me, 
and drew near to the house where Jeanie’s pa- 
rents dwelt, all the beauty of the Firth, which 
the town overlooked, could not abstract me from 
my own uneasy thoughts, or prevent an involun- 
tary train of sombre anticipation, regarding the 
fate of one who was worthy to occupy the bene- 
volent musings of an old man. 

When I came to the door, which I knew it 
was expected I should seek as soon as I arrived, 
I saw, by the very dimness of the brass knocker, 
that things within did not wear their usual bright- 
ness; and yet, inside, every thing appeared as 
formerly, and I was received with even more 
than the usual cordiality. Still I thought an air 











of solemnity appeared in the countenances of 
my host and his wife: it seemed strange that I 
should find them thus seated in conclave at thet 
hour of the day ;—in short, I seemed to have dis- 
turbed them in the midst of some serious discus- 
sion; and when Jeanie re-entered, for she had 
retired on first hearing me,I saw by her face 
that she had been crying. 

“ What’s this that’s among you, sirs,” said I, ag 
they all remained silent; “I hope no evil dis- 
pensation has been sent to disturb the comfort of 
this happy house?” 

‘“* Every house that ever I kenned,” sajd the 
old man, “has at times a waft of unhappiness 
passing through it, as every heart that lives hag 
its occasional pang. But take a seat, and speak 
to us, sir—Jeanie, there, is our subject; she was 
aye a great favourite of yours, and you are well 
come to give her and us a word of counsel.” 

** What can this be now?” I thought, as Jeanie 
again rose, and was about to retire. Her father, 
however, commanded her to tarry; and, as I 
looked in the sad countenance ef the pretty 
young thing, and the knit brows and stern 
thoughtfulness evinced by her mother, the whole 
matter flashed at once on me; for I had heard of 
the crosses and troubles that her father had en- 
countered; I knew that he had no excellence in 
wordly craft; and I saw that the two parents, in 
the dread and desperation of approaching pover- 
ty, had made up their minds to make merchan- . 
dise of their only daughter. 

Postponing, however, any reply as long as I 
could, I only said, “* Ye’ll excuse me, Mr, Ste- 
venson, but its higher wisdom than mine that 
you would need to apply to, if ye speak of coun- 
sel on family affairs.” 

** Tt’s needless to be modest about it, Mr. Bal- 
gownie,’’ said the old man; “ for there’s the las- 
sie’s eye fixed upon your face already, as if she 
expected you to take her part against her own 
flesh and blood, in favour of the wilful fancies 
and wayward inclinations of youth, It’s a solemn 
concern for my daughter there, sir; no less thap 
a maidenly liking to be disposed, and a sober 
marriage to be composed; and whether the old 
and experienced, or the young and the romantic, 
are likely to form the wisest judgment upon speh 
matters, I leave you this moment to pronounce,” 

“ They are likely to judge very differently, at 
least,’ I replied quietly; and I had no sooner 
spoken the words, than, happening to glance on 
the instant in Jeanie’s face, the gleam of hope 
that shot through the tears from her eye, almost 
took me by the heart to witnessit. ‘“ It’s not for 
me to speak,” I continued, “ upon so delicate a 
matter as this sweet lassie’s happiness; but if 
you will have my opinion, ye'll be pleased to 
be more circumstantial anent the whole business,” 

*T’ll tell you it all in three words,” said Jea- 
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nie’s mother, now striking in, “ and it can be no 
new tale to a man of observationlikeyou. Since 
the weary sea became the grave of our first-born, 
and Willie, my next, was laid, in his eighteenth 
year, in a drier and a nearer bed, and so the 
black door of death closed upon much of all that 
was dear to us in life, it was not to be expected 
but that our thoughts and our hopes should be 
deeply set upon- this bonnie lassie bairn; and 
that, how she should come to be mated and 
matched, and protected from the vicissitudes of 
a cold hearted world, gave us, as you may think, 
no little concern. It was not to be supposed, 
either, that a face like her’s—although I say it, 
that’s her own mother—could be often seen in 
Brideport kirk, without lads and lovers to covet 
suchas Jeanie. To young William Ptolomy, the 
bravest and brawest of all that came‘about her, 
it could not be said that for a time her father and 
I had any particular objection; although we 
knew that the poor lad had more hopes than 
havings, and more spunk and spice and pleasant 
manners, than any real present convertible sub- 
stance. But, as the proverb says,‘ every stick 
has its nick, and every hank has its reel,’ and so 
Willie was dependant on his father, and the 
seams and stitches of the old man’s affairs have 
begun to be o’er-clearly seen, it’s feared that 
he'll soon have to come to his hunkers, which 
will send the young lad to try further what his 
wits can do for him, which ye know, Dominie, is 
but a lean reversion for the keeping of a puir 
man’s wife; and so, times having changed to the 
unfortunate youth, as well as to ourselves, it be- 
hoves us to be mindfu’ of our daughter’s hap; for 
it never does for twa misfortunates tocleek their 
wants together, or if they do, nill they will they, 
the progeny may come one day to the string and 
the wallet, and that would ill go down wi’ the 
genty feelings of my daughter. 

* Now, there might be no occasion for haste in 
my Jeanie turning the back o’ her hand on puir 
Willie Ptolomy, but an offer has come to her 
from another airt, which should in no case be 
hastily turned from our door. The Laird o’ 
Greendykes is a green and gash man—forty- 
seven or thereabout will measure the tale of his 
years, and a thousand pund Scots, or thereabouts, 
maun be the least sum of the produce o’ his rigs. 
It's no doubt a naturality that a young woman 
should like a young man to daut her and dandle 
her to kirk and fair; but it’s few lasses that just 
gets the lad that rins most in their mind—espe- 
cially in thae uncanny times; and if my daughter 
Jeanie would just take the proffer of the Laird o’ 
Greendykes, she would aye be sure of meal in 
the girnel, and cheese in the chissit, a full awm- 
ry, and a plenished purse, and that’s mair sub- 
stantial than toom love to a tocherless lass. Noo, 
take care, Dominie, what ye’ll answer to that.” 

Involuntarily, as I considered what I should 
say, I turned my eyes again to Jeanie’s face, and 
I declare, as I scanned her anxious look, the very 
power of speech was for a time taken from me. 
“ Far be it from me to interfere between parent | 


and child, in a case like this,” I said at length; 





* inasmuch as no man can answer for the effects 
of the counsel that might be given this day. 
Your daughter, that sits weeping there,is the 
real lamb of the sacrifice, that, being caught by 
the horns of the world’s evil, now waiteth to be 
made an offering to Mammon, the root of much 
unrighteousness. To plunge the knife of sacri- 
fice into a young heart—to cut asunder the twin- 
ing tendrils of green affection, and that in the 
moment of another’s misfortune, is doubtless a 
sore evil; but one,” I added, catching the cye of 
her father, “ to which it were, perhaps, wisest 
for Jeanie patiently to submit, if her perents 
think it best for their and her happiness, as obe- 
dience to them is unquestionably her duty. To 
herself, however. 1 would refer the matter, for 
she alone can answer for the state of her own 
feelings, and the strength she can bring to meet 
the occasion. But is it really necessary, Mr. 
Stevenson, to be so instantaneous and categuri- 
cal?” 

“It is, Mr. Balgownie,” he said,“ for this is 
no newly mooted matter; and the Laird o’ 
Greendykes is getting to a peremptory in it, as it 
is the nature of a wealthy man to be, when he 
would have his own will; and more than that, I 
have heard this very afternoon that old Mr. Pto- 
lomy has already gotten into some lawyer’s grip, 
and that Willie, his son, is likely to be off to 
Heligoland, or some other place abroad, and 
where would my puir daughter be then, wi’ a 
ruined man and a land-louper? What say ye to 
that?” 

** These ate good wordly reasons, no doubt,” 
said, “ for the world is aye ready to punish a m 
for his misfortunes ; but your daughter” — 

“ Mr. Balgownie,” interrupted he, “ I expect- 
ed you to come more to the point. It’s far from 
expedient, sir, for a man of your sense to talk 
sentimental tropes before a young lassie, on an 
occasion like this, just to put evil thoughts into 
her head. It’s hurtful, sir!—very hurtful.” 

“If the happiness of life, Mr. Stevenson,” I 
replied, ** consisted only in full girnels of meal, 
and chissets of cheese, I would at once confess 
myself in the wrong; but, though I acknowledge 
the value of these substantial comforts, I have 
not forgotten that I once was young, and I have 
seen enongh to know that there are some hearts 
who cannot be satisfied with common husks, be 
they everso plenty. Far be it from me, however, 
to argue against you; but this poor young thing 
has her own thoughts, though she does not speak, 
and a maiden’s tears are but a weak advocate 
against a father’s will.” 

The very tone of my reasoning afforded the old 
man a hint,or rather a key to unlock the breast, 
and so gain his point with hisdaughter. Appeal- 


| ing to her feclings by a moving representation of 


his own declined circumstances, and the obliga- 
tions he had been under to the Laird of Green- 


| dykes; whenever he put her proposed marriage 


on the footing of a salvation to himself and his 
wife in their present situation, and a happy pros- 
pect for their old age, the colour agora re- 
turned to her cheek, her eyes were dried, and 
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began to glisten with a noble resolution, and 
rising and kneeling before her father and mo- 
ther, she gave her hand to cach, in token of her 
consent to become, on the following week, the 
wife of Gilmour, widower of Greendykes. 

I witnessed the scene with a sort of painful ad- 
miration, and the excitement of it was hardly 
over when a low and dubious knock at the door 
again sent a paleness over Jeanie’s cheek, and 
seemed to startle her parents with an uneasy 
feeling. “ This is unlucky,” said her father, 
“but he must be admitted and plainly dealt 
with,” for they all knew the knock to be that of 
William Ptolomy. 

Jeanie attempted not to rise; they all seemed 
transfixed for the moment; and William, with the 
freedom of a lover and an old friend of the family, 
walked in. The moment I cast a look over his 
handsome, manly figure, and observed the anxious 
intelligence of his eyes, as he cast them first at 
his sweetheart, and then towards her parents and 
me, I wished myself far enough off; for I had 
always that weakness about me, that I never 
could bear to be a witness of any sort of cruelty. 

The youth took a seat, crossed his long hand- 
some limbs over each other, and cast his eyes 
again around him, with a look of stern and sud- 
denly-awakened suspicion. 

“ Surely,” said he, with mildness, yet with 
pride, “ill news must travel fast, when they get 
first to the doors of our dearest friends ; and mis- 
fortune must be as bad as it is called, when it so 
soon turns their looks into shrinking chillness.” 

Mrs. Stevenson hemmed twice te break the 
uneasy silence ; the old man pursed up his mouth 
for the utterance of a hard saying; as for Jeanie, 
I was sitting next her, and I could hear the la- 
boured beating of her heart, plainer than the 
ticking of my own watch. 

“If there’s any thing unpleasant to be said, 
sirs,” said the youth again, “let me hear it at 
once. Ican hear any consequence of my father’s 
troubles, if it does not come from Jeanie’s own 
mouth. But she may as well speak me fair as 
long as I am in Brideport, whatever may happen 
when I am away; for I have just come to take 
farewell of her before I go to Heligoland.” 

“In that case, Mr. Ptolomy,” said the old man, 
“yve’ll have many years to spend, maybe, and 
many plans to work out for the making of your 
fortune; and seas will be to cross, and things to 
happen to us all that we cannot now foresee ; 
and if, when you are gone, a cliange should take 
place to our daughter Jeanie, it will only be 
what is naturally to be looked for in the course 
of things; and I just wish, Mr. Ptolomy, to speak 
to you candidly on sic a presumption, and to pre- 
pare your mind.” . 


The young man made no reply, but he looked | 


as if a candid cutting off of a man’s right hand, 
or plucking out of his right eye, was not so plea- 
sant an operation to the sufferer as the honest 
Operator might imagine. The old lady now 
struck in, and in the kindest terms appealed to 
the young man’s own considerate good sense, to 
say whether, in the present state of his prospects, 





it would not be much better for him to relinquish 
any present idea of her daughter; and whether, 
if an advantageous offer should come to Jeanie 
while he was gone, it would not be much better 
for her to take it than to be waiting on a far- 
away uncertainty and a wanworth? 

I saw the cold sweat break upon his brow, as 
the youth gave a civil response to these fair 
speeches. “ And now,” said the old man, jocosely, 
“as the matter is settled socomfortably and with 
a good understanding, and William Ptolomy will 
be going over the sea, maybe to make a great 
fortune, far bigger than our puir Jeanie ought 
to think of, and no doubt to marry some great 
lady far abroad some other day; as Jeanie and 
him hae been auld acquaintances, and lad and 
lass as I may say, we better leave them for twa 
minutes to take their farewell. Young folk will 
be young folk, and it’ll be ail right by-and-bye.” 

The old lady did not immediately relish this 
proposal, yet she made no opposition, and we all 
rose to leave the room. Mechanically I moved 
on, being the last; but, just as I got to the door, 
I found my arm tremulously grasped from behind, 
and Jeanie, shutting the door hastily before me, 
begged me, asa friend of the family, who had 
known her from an infant, to return»sand see 
her through this hour of trial. Whatshould Ido 
in ascene like this?—yet I could not refuse; and 
the distressed girl led me back to my seat. 

The young man cast his arms round him once 
or twice, and wiped his face repeatedly as he 
again sat contemplating Jeanie, like one who 
was gradually awakening himself from a dream. 
“This is, indeed, a change,” he at length said, 
Biliferly ; “‘ but, before I go, I should just like to 
know, Jeanie, what hand you have had in this 
affair?” 

“ T think, William—I think’’—she tried to say, 
but her mouth was parched—“ that you might 
know me better by this time than toask me such 
a question. You heard what my father and mo- 
ther said; but you do not know half, nor you 
cannot know.” 

“Your father has a clear and a ready sight into 
the tendency of the world’s mishaps,” said the 
youth, “ but it cuts deep—deep, Jeanie, that this 
should come upon me at no other time but the 
day of adversity, and that you should be the first 
to do an unkind act, and the last to say a kind 
word to me in the honrof misfortune. But I see 
it is all settled; so farewell, Jeanie, and let us 
part in kindness.” 

I led her up to the young man, and she put her 
hand into his, but seemed unable to speak. I 
again offered to retire, but she held me firm by 
the arm. 

*“ Do yeu mean, then, Jeanie,” he said, “ that 
this is to be the end of all our long walks by the 
Bride’s Pass, and all our pleasant purposes for 
future days, and all the golden and. blessed 
dreams, and the more blessed words that have 
passed between you and me?” 

‘* They were o’er pleasant for this uncertain 
world, William; and my heart told me, in strange 
foreboding, even then, that they were o’er happy 
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te came to pass. Do not blame me, William, but 
think of me with pity when you are far away, for 
jam but a thing in the power of Providence and 
nat in my own—happiness and my own choice in 
the world is not for me. Oh! Mr. Balgownie,” 
she almost screamed, “‘ will you not speak for me 
te William, for I can no more;” and, laying her 


| 


head on my arm, she took the woman’s resource, | 


aad cried like a bairn. 

4 explained to the young man, as well as I 
equid, how that Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, with 
the anxiety of parents, and the foresight of expe- 
rience, had seen and represented to their daugh- 
ter, in my hearing, the danger ef indulging affec- 


again, and tri@d to convince him of the cruelty: 
if not danger, of his insisting on this match; but 
he was deaf to my reasoning. Poverty, like 
ricbes, often aggravates unnaturally the selfish 
principle, and hardens the heart. I went and 
lodged in the inn; and shortly after daylight, on 
the following morning, I was already on 7 way 
from the town of Brideport. ~% 9 

The winter had come and gone after din and 


| the long days of summer, of the following year, 


were passed by me in a different part of the 
country, so that it was full the harvest of the 


| second twelvemonth, before my wanderings led 


tions where circumstances did not warrant the | 


looking forward to an union provided for by the 
usual indispensables of life; except in a contin- 
gent way, and such as involved great uncertainty, 
both as to time and manner, of which no one 
eould or ought to speak, with,any predication. 
That, therefore, hard as it might appear, it was 
the duty of the young to submit as they might to 
the judgment of the old, and particularly to the 
will of considerate parents; for that I had seen 
ia my time that it was the nature of the circum- 
stances of this life often to crush and stifle the 
desires of the heart. These things I spoke, not 
without some misgivings as to their just appli- 
cation, when I looked at the distressed young 
couple before me, and thought of the motives of 


Jeanie’s father and of the Laird of Greendykes, | 


ef whom I knew nothing. But I had no sooner 
_foncluded, than Mr. Ptolomy took my hand, and 
“pressing it warmly, thanked me for my explana- 
tion, and for the manner in which I had strength- 


me again to the seaward heights of Brideport. 
The afternoon was grey and drowsy, a spitting of 
rain held a threatening parley with my evening 
resolves, and although I was aware that a drench. 
ing was a dispensation that seldom proved mor- 
tal, I begun to wish exceedingly that I was safe 


| and dryly seated at John Stevenson’s chimney 


ened him to resign an interesting being, of whet 


he had never thought himself really worthy, and 


| the BonnieJeanie. 


to give up one for ever whom he should rather | 


die than ever be the means of bringing into the 


degrading hardships that might attend hisown | 


uncertain fortune. 
By this time Jeanie had also recovered strength; 
and when they again stood up to say their last 


cheek. 

I had not got thus far without thinking serious- 
ly, and not without sadness of old recollections 
and former scenes; and as I wended along, I 
began to wonder exceedingly in what condition 
I skould now find those, if alive, for whom my 
heart was much interested. My dull cogitations 
were slightly disturbed by the quick pattering of 
a pair of bare feet by my side, and, lifting up my 
eyes upon an old-fashioned country mailing and 
policy which I found myself passing, I asked the 
bare-footed urchin who kept running beside me 
to whom it might belong. 

** It’ll belafig, I’m thinking,” said the boy, “ to 
ane Mr. Gilmour. Yell maybe have heard of 
the Laird of Greendykes, that owns the shipea‘d 
He’s an aulder man than 
my father, yet the tither year he was married to 
the bonniest young lady in a’ Brideport, and she 
sits in a seat just fornent the minister, in the auld 
kirk at the town-end.” 

“ And is the lady’s father and mother still alive 


| and well?” I inquired of the gabbing boy. 


word, and to take their ultimate farewell, they | 


looked so sadly, yet so proudly resolute, and their 


resolution seemed to cut so deeply into each of | 


their hearts, that I was unable to stand to look at 


them, and, tearing myself away, walked tothe | 


opposite window. Here, hiding myself behind 
the curtain, I heard the bitter whisper of parting 
regret—the half-expressed hope that they would 
sometimes think of each other when far asunder 


—the half-admitted embrace, repeated till it | 
alarmed themselyes—and the last choking sob of | 


suppressed agony ! 


I heard him rush towards the door; I heard it | 
| fort of the old-fashioned parlour into which I was 


close behind him. The father and mother were 


both again in the room ere Iwasaware. Jeanie | 


stood where William had left her, like a pale 
statue; but I saw by her countenance that the 
cord had been too much tightened. At length 
she seemed to awaken suddenly, and rushing to- 


wards her mother, she buried her headin her lap, | 


aad buret into a torrent of tears. 
I could not remain longer in the house. The 
same evening, however, I sought the old man 


“Oo, gaun about, weel and hearty,” said the 
boy. ‘ Now, here's the laird’s gate, made out o* 
the jaw-bones o’ a whaal: odsake, sir, but a 
whaal maun be a big fish to hae jaws like that.” 

* True enough, my man,” said I, giving a white 
sixpence to the clattering callant; but that'll 
buy something to set thy ain chafts a wagging.” 
The bit boy gave a grin at the sight of the siller, 
and, taking to his heels with as much gratitude 
as could be expected of mankind, 1 proceeded 
thankfully up the laird’s avenue. 

I knew Jeanie’s neatness by the appearance 
of the door-step, and still more by the trig com- 


ushered. When shecame to me, there was more 
than surprise and cordiality in the look with which 
I was recognised, She had been little more than 
two years married, and yet her air was staid and 
matronly, like a woman of forty, and her pretty 
countenance wore almost the shade of melancho- 
ly.—That melancholy deepened, and became 
more decided as we proceeded to converse. 

“ The chief purpose of my marriage was cer- 
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tainly obtained,” said she, “for my father and 
mother live in comfort and without anxiety. As 
for myself, as far as the world’s goods go, I have 
every thing I can wish for,and I have a husband 
whom I also regard as a father, who is to me the 
kindest of men, and would lay the hair of his 
head amongst my feet. But in this world some- 
thing always appears to be wanting, and if I 
could only have heard that Ae was happy, and 
had obtained some measure of prosperity, then I 
might—but why should | still think of him, when 
I know it is almost sinful—you know who I 
mean—?” 

I saw her lip beginning to tremble, as she 
spoke of William Ptolomy, but, after allowing 
her a few moments repose for her feelings, I 
said, “‘ Pray go on, Jeanie, I mean Mrs. Gilmour; 
pray proceed, and let me know what has become 
of him.” 

“ That is just what I am uncertain of myself,” 
she went on—“ and anxious I am to hear con- 
cerning him this night, for I expect news from 
Heligoland; but I had best tell you from the be- 
gioning, as far as I know.” 

“It was a dreadful interval to me from the 
time you left Brideport till the day fixed for my 
marriage with Mr. Gilmour. Had William got 
away immediately after that sad interview, and 
been out of the town, and beyond the chance of 
my seeing him for years, I might have been more 
composed to the change I was fated to undergo. 
But something happened, in the mean time, to 
his father’s affairs; he was too honourable to 
allow the old man to bear alone the scaith and 
the scorn of the world, or to desert his parent in 
the day of calamity; and so the ship had to sail 
without him, and he was left to linger in Bride- 
port, to witness the last prop of his hopes pulled 
up by the roots, and to get over as he could the 
day of sore evil. It was a bitter, bitter draught 
William Ptolomy had to drink—to see his worthy 
father a broken man in his old age, himself re- 
duced to the state of a fortuneless adventurer, 
who could not even be suffered to try the world 
in a foreign land; and me, the dearest hope of 
his heart, turning my back on him in the day of 
trouble, and about to be married to a braw rich 
laird, and a creditor of his desponding father. 
On the day of my marriage, as he told a friend 
from whom I afterwards heard it, he took his so- 
litary seat on a hill overlooking the town, and 
thought, as he watched, that he saw the green 
world, and all that it contained for him, buried 
before his eyes. If his heart did not altogether 
break that day, it received a rent in its tenderest 
parts that—it will be happy, happy for my peace, 
if it does not carry him to an unripe grave.” 

I allowed Mrs. Gilmour time for the natural 
sorrow that here broke out, after which she went 
on, though with a trembling voice. 

“ My wedding day was a heavy day to me; but 
Mr. Gilmour, my husband that’s now, was kind 
and considerate, and so were my father and mo- 
ther, and that helped me better o’er the day oftrial. 
But what vexed me next, was my fear that 
William would not be supported to take it as one 








of the ordinary sacrifices that the heart has often 
to make to the evil circumstances of this sifful 
world. He never absented himself from his 
father’s coumting-house, but he began to go 
about Brideport with a heartless and listless 
look, while at times a strange restless wildness 
was observed in his eye, and he was seen often 
to look, with a sad and ominous despondency, 
towards the sea that tumbled under the rocks 
where he was wont towalk. To me,all this was 
unspeakably distressing; for on Sunday in the 
kirk, from which he never absented himself, 
while sitting hearing the word beside my husband, 
I dared not look up towards the minister for feat 
I should catch his eye, which was sure to be fixed 
on me; and thea, God help me, I often watched 
him myself—for we then lived in Brideport, and 
he seemed to take a pleasure in lingering near 
the house, or in wandering up the burn-side, 
where, in our happy days, we used to walk in the 
summer evenings. His friends tried to rouse 
him, but all was in vain; for his father’s affairs 
would not admit of him engaging to any extent 
in the pursuits of ambition. Indeed,every thing 
went wrong with the family; and, to sum up all, 
his poor father began to take refuge in a drop of 
drink, and William at length seemed te have ™ 
become the prey of shame and despair. 

*“ At last he got off to Heligoland, and thence, 
I believe, to somewhere in Germany; and plea» 
sant accounts came home of his returned activity, 
and his success in retrieving his father’s affairs, 
But later news #rom him were more sad and 
sombre; for with all his activity to do his best, 
the decline of his health is too evident, and I 
am unable to repress my inward apprehensions: 
I dare not think of what I fear, nor do I ever 
mind dreams; but I have dreamed of him three 
several times these last three nights, and I cannot 
get it out of my head all day, that I am te hear 
some hasty news.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when, starting at a sound which did not appear 
to me to be very loud, she cried—* Bless me, 
what a heavy knock at the door!” 

So much had the apprehension of evil taken 
hold of her, that she was unable to open the letter 
that was now put into her hand. I opened it for 
her. My countenance betrayed the truth—W il- 
liam Ptolomy was no more!—and he was even 
buried in a foreign land. 

Consolation is not easily effected in the first 
moments of sorrow. In this case, my attempts 
were more than usually vain; for I could not 
divest the pretty young wife of the idea, that, 
whether she had acted right or not, she had been 
the unhappy instrument of breaking William 
Ptolomy’s heart. Her reflections on the sup+ 
posed event—had she, instead of doing as she 
did, united her fate with his, supported his mind 
in the time of his calamity, and eneouraged him, 
by her love, in the vigour of his days—were a8 
bitterly sorrowful as they were now unavailing. 

But time, after all, under the continuance of 
health, gradually skins over the sorest wounds of 
the heart. Adozen years passed away, and J 
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found Mrs. Gilmour afterwards a matronly,a 
fruitful, and, upon the whole, a contented wife. 
Her parents were still living, happy in their old 
age, in the comforts of the world, and the hopeful 
admiration of her and her family; and, as for 
herself, conscious of having acted throughout 


from a principle of duty, she only reverted to past 
trying events, as many have to recall in their 
mature years, occasionally with thoughts of mo- 
ralizing regret, the unexpected haps of theirown 
fortune, and the painful heart-woundings which 
they suffered in their youth. 





Cc. R. LESLIE, R. A. 
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© Lesrre stands high in the rank of our painters | fine sensibility that the strength of Wilkie and 


of domestic scenes, on subjects connected with 
life and manners. He is all nature, not common, 
but select—all life, not muscular, but mental. 
He delights in delineating the social affections, 
in lending lineament and hue to the graceful 
duties of the fire-side. No one sees with a truer 
eye the exact form which a subject should take; 
and no one surpasses him in the rare art of in- 
spiring it with sentiment and life. He is always 
easy, clegant, and impressive: he studies all his 
pictures with great care, and, perhaps, never 
puts a pencil to the canvas till he has painted 
the matter mentally, and can see it before him 
shaped out of aiy. He is full of quiet vigour: he 
approaches Wilkie in humour, Stothard in the 
delicacy of female loveliness, and has a tender- 
ness and pathos altogether his own. His action 
is easy: there is no straining: his men are strong 
in mind, without seeming to”know it, and his 
women have sometimes an alluring naivele, and 
unconscious loveliness of look, such as no other 
painter rivals. 


{tis so easy to commit extravagance—tomake | 


men.and women wave their arms like wind-mill 


wings, and look with all their might—nay, we | 


sec this so frequently done by artists who believe, 


all the while, that they are marvellously strong | 


in things mental—that we are glad to meet with 
a painter who lets nature work in a gentler way. 
and who has the sense to sce that violence is not 
dignity, nor extravagance loftiness of thought. 
We could instance many of the warks of Leslie 


in confirmation of this: nor are his pictures 


which reflect the manners and feelings of his 
native America more natural or original than 
those which delineate the sentiments of his 
adopied land. In this he differs from the best 
American writers: they are strong upon trans- 


atlantic earth, but the moment they set their | 


foot upon British ground, their spirit languishes, 


and much of their original vigour expires. We | 


are inclined, indeed, to look upon some of Les- 
lie’s English pictures as superior even to those 
which the remembrance of his native land has 
awakened. Roger de Coverly going to Church 
amid his Parishioners—Uncle Toby looking into 
the dangerous eye of the pretty Widow Wadman, 
and sundry others, are all marked with the same 


nature and truth, and exquisite delicacy of feel- | 
ing. He touches on the most perilous topics, | 


but always carries them out of the region of vul- 
garity into the pure air of genius. It is in this 





Leslie lies: there is a true decorum of nature in 
all they do; they never pursue an idea into ex- 
travagance, nor allow the characters which they 
introduce to over-act their parts. In this, Leslie 
differs from Fuseli, who, with true poetic per- 
ception of art, seldom or ever made a true poetic 
picture: Leslie goes the proper length, and not 
one step farther; but Fuseli, in his poetic race, 
always ran far past the winning-post, and got 
into the regions of extravagance and absurdity, 
When Leslie painted Sancho Panza relating his 
adventures to the Duchess, he exhibited the sly 
humour and witty cunning of the Squire in his 
face, and added no action: when Fuseli painted 
the Wives of Windsor thrusting Falstaff into the 
bucking-basket, he represented Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page as half-flying: the wild energy with 
which they do their mischievous ministering, is 
quite out of character with nature, with Shak- 
speare, and with the decorum of the art. 

The pictures of Leslie are a proof of the fancy 
and poetry which lie hidden in ordinary things, 
till a man of genius finds them out. With much 
of a Burns-like spirit, he seeks subjects in stenes 
where they would never be seen by ordinary 
men. Some of his brethren single out nothing 
but the most magnificent themes for the pencil, 
as if their object was to show how low their flight 
is, compared to the height which the matter re- 
quires: but it is the pleasure of Leslie to take 
such subjects as are fit for mortal skill todeline- 
ate—which are out of the common road, because 
they are common, and to treat’ them in a way 
which surprises us with unexpected pleasures, 
and far exceeds our hope. His judgment is equal 
to his genius. His colouring is lucid and harmo- 
nious; and the character which he impresses is 
stronger still than his colouring. He tells his 
story without many figures: there are no mobs 
in his compositions: he inserts nothing for the 
sake of effect: all seems as natural to the scene 
as the leaf is to the tree. His pictures from 
Washington Irving are excellent: “ Ichabod 
Crane” haunts us; “ Dutch Courtship” is ever 
present to our fancy; “ Anthony Van Corlear 
leaving his Mistresses for the Wars,” is both 
ludicrous and affecting ; “‘ The Dutch Fire-side,” 
with the negro telling a ghost story, is capital, and 
“ Philip, the Indian Chief, Deliberating,” is a 
figure worthy of Lysippus. 

We wish Leslie would seek more than he does 
for subjects in the poetry of the country: there 
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are more of a nature to suit his feelings in the | may be, the ladies of Grenada were worthy of 


songs of Scotland alone than would form a gal- 
lery. The images contained in that splendid 
minstrelsy are defined and graphic, and are of 
all characters and kinds: all is limned visibly to 
the eye: you see men’s faces, and hear thei 
speak—nay, the very place where the story is 
Jaid is given to the life. An artist would have 
really less todo in giving shape and colour to 
these vivid embodiments of the northern muse, 
than in making pictures where he had to provide 
all that is to render them beautiful. We are 
induced to point to the north for another reason 
than the exquisite lyrics of Caledonia.—Leslie, 
we are told, is of Scottish extraction, and has a 
liking to “‘ Albyn’s hills of wind.” But we have 
no wish to lure his mind wholly from his native 
America, to which his genius is an honour: 
there are poets across the Atlantic whose strains 
abound with pictures according to his spirit. 
Let him paint what he lilkes—and what he likes 
alone: he can do nothing that will be unwel- 
come. We may look for many paintings from 
his hand, for he is but a young man. 





Original. 
MOORS OF GRENADA. 


Tae refined and elegant gallantry, which made 
the Moors of Grenada famous through all Eu- 


rope, forms a singular contrast, when viewed in 
comparison with the ferocity natural to all those 


of Africa. Those Moslems who, in battle, es- 
teemed it a glorious proof of their address if they 
could cut off with dexterity the heads of the slain, 
which they fastened to their saddles, and exposed 
bloody upon the battlements of their towns and 
the gates of their palaces—those turbulent wage 
riors, who scorned to acquire the arts of peace, 
and were ever ready to revolt against their kings, 
to depose, and to assassinate them—were, yet, 
the tenderest, the most submissive, and the most 
passionate of lovers. Their wives, although little 
better than slaves, became, when they were be- 
loved, queens and goddesses to those whose 
hearts they possessed. It was to please them 
that glory was pursued. To dazzle their eyes, 
to win their apprebation, life and fortune were 
wasted in emulous efforts to triumph in the lists, 
or on the field, and to sparkle at the feast. This 
singular union of mildness with cruelty, of deli- 
cacy with barbarism, this passion for the meed 
of valour and constancy—can the Moors be sup- 
posed to have caught it by imitation from the 
Spaniards? or the Spaniards from the Moors? it 
is difficult to determine. But, when we consider 
that the Arabians were distinguished by no such 
characteristic in their native seats in Asia, and 
still Jess in Africa, in which they were naturaliz- 
ed by conquest, and that, since their expulsion 
from Spain, they have lost every vestige of the 
romantic and amiable manners of chivalry, one 
must rather incline to the supposition that they 
owed this love and delicacy of sentiment towards 
their women to the Spaniards, . However this 





love; they were, perhaps, the most charming 
women in the world. An Arabian historian,* 
who wrote at Grenada, in the year 1376 of our 
era,in the reign of Mahomet the Old, speaks 
thus of these lovely females :— 

“They are all beautiful. But their beauty, 
which is, at first, striking, acquires still more 
effect from their fine and graceful figures. They 
are above the middle size; and no where is an 
handsomer shape to be seen. . Their long black 
hair descends to their heels. Their teeth are re- 
splendently white, and their liberal use of the 
most exquisite perfumes gives their skin a fresh- 
ness and lustre which none of the other Moslem 
ladies possess. Their deportment, their dance, 
and all their motions have in them a graceful 
softness, a careless gaiety, which heightens their 
other charms. Their conversation is sprightly, 
their understanding acute, and the delicacy of 
their wit is often displayed in happy sallies, and 
bon mots.” 

The dress of these women, like that of the 
ladies of Persia and Turkey, consisted of a long 
linen tunic, bound with a girdle, a deliman with 
strait sleeves, large white drawers, and slippers 
of morocco leather. Thestuffs were all extreme- 
ly fine, and ‘commonly embroidered with gold, 
silver, and pearls; their hair was bound in 
tresses, and floated on their shoulders. A small, 
but very rich bonnet on the head, sat under an 
embroidered veil which flowed down to the 





SWALLOWS. 

We were going to say, that every body is ac- 
quainted with the swallow, but in fact, there are 
few who know, that there are four kinds of swal- 
low, perfectly distinct in plumage and habits. 
There is the sand-martin, who excavates his nest 
in a sand-bank ; the twittering blue-bodied swal- 
low, who builds in our chimneys; the house- 
martin, who nestles in the upper angle of a win- 
dow, or under the jutting roof; and the long- 
winged, active swifts, known by their dark 
plumage, and their circling, in calm evenings, 
at a great height. They all live upon insects. 
The chimney-swallow is a perfect pattern of 
maternal affeciion: from morning to night, 
during the whole summer, she is continually 
skimming close to the ground, hunting for flies 
for her young brood. Bewich gives an amusing 
account of a swallow that had become quite 
attached to the children by whom he was reared. 
They used to go out.to the fields together, the 
bird being permitted to fly wherever he wished ; 
but he kept always circling above them wher- 
ever they went. When one of the children 
caught a fly, he called the swallow with a whistle, 
when it immediately descended, and perched on 
the hand of the child, who had the fly prepared 
for him. 


* Abi Abdalla ben-Alkahilbi Absaneni, Hist. Gran. an 
Arabic manuscript in the Escurial. 
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THE MARTYRS. 


A Litfte bark was floating down a stream— 
A broad calm stream; the moon was high in heaven, 
And kiseed the water with her pure cool beam, 
As it lay sleeping, like a child forgiven 
Some little fault, who on its parent's breast 
Pillows its head, and sobs itself to rest. 


And in that boat were three—a mild old man, 
A lovely maiden, and a gentle boy: 
Nothing they said, and though each cheek was wan, 
Their eyes were gleaming with unearthly joy ; 
Their hands were clasped, as if in silent prayer— 
They communed with their heavenly Father there! 


Thé mighty rivet flowing slowly on— 
The death-like calm—the blue and cloudless sky— 
Nothing bespeak of violence or wrong, 
Nor the soft brightness of the maid’s blue eye; 
Yet "tis theif blessed, angel-envied doom 
To win the crown and palm of martyrdom! 


For they are followers of Him, who bore 

For them, for all, man’s bitter curse and pain ; 
For this, without a sail, or helm, or oar, 

Must they be drifted onwards to the main, 
Condemned to perish on the far-off wave, 
Withoat one friend to sympathize or save! 


Pive days have past, and still the victims live— 
Feebie and speechiess in the bark they lie, 

Famish'd and parch'd, and yet they do not gricve, 
Nor feel the throb of thrilling agony! 

Their thoughts are anchor’d on eternal things— 

Their friend and guardian is the King of Kings. 


The tempest bursts! upon the murky deep 
That small boat toeses wildly to and fro— 
Now mounting upward on the watery steep, 
Now plunging ‘mid the coral rocks below: 
It strikes! the Martyrs’ earthly ties are riven, 
And their freed spirits soar away to Heaven! 


‘Tis early morn—a flood of rosy light 
fs streaming through the porftals of the east, 
Ghasing away the shadows of the night, 
Rousing the skylark in her lowly nest: 
The wind is hushed: the fearfui storm is o’er, 
And the spent billow faintly leaves the shore. 


A corpse is lying on the shell-strewn strand, 
Thrown there and left by the retiring tide— 
An ebon cross is in his fast-closed hand, 
Biess'd emblem of the faith for which he died— 
And on his breast is bound a parchment scroll, 
God's gracious message to man’s sin-stain’d soul. 


And half-clad men and boys are standing by, 
Who mourn the stripling’s melancholy faie— 
Their faces beam with holy charity, 


Though rude their speech and all uncouth thelr gait; 


Bat mach they fear to touch the sacred Book, 
Nor dare on its mysterious signs to look. 


A time-worn seer, whose white and scanty hair 
And hoary beard, as by the west wind stirred, 

Play’d with the soft and fragrance-breatbing air, 
Their simple talk and exclamations heard; 

@niling—for he was wiser than the rest— 

Ee took the roll from off the Martyr's breast. 


He reads, he weeps! ah, whence that big round tear 7 
The light is gushing o'er his thoughtful soul; 

The patriarch bends his knee in childlike prayer, 
And knows the truth and yields to its control— 

And bids hie Pagan brothers seek above 

Another Deity, whe rules by love! 





O God, how wondrous are thy ways! the bleed 
Of faithful martyrs is thy church's seed ; 
From out of evil thou derivest good— 
The savage tribes receive the Christian's creed ; 
The Britons bow their proud wills in the dust: 
O God! the Britons in Thy mercy trust! 


KSEE 
THE LOST SHIP. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


Deep in the silent waters, 
A thousand fathoms low, 

A gallant ship lies perishing— 
She foundered long ago. 


There are pale sea flowers wreathing 
Around her port-holes now, 

And spars and shining coral 
Encrust her gallant prow. 


Upon the old deck bleaching, 
White bones unburied shine, 

While in the deep hold hidden 
Are casks of ruby wine. 


There are pistol, sword, and carabine, 
Hung on the cabin wall, 

And many a curious dagger; 
But rust has spoiled them all. 


And can this be the vessel 
That went so boldly forth, 
With the red flag of Old England, 
To brave the stormy North? 


There were blessings poured upon het 
When from her port sailed she, 

And prayers and anxious weeping 
Went with her o’er the sea. 


And once she sent home letters; 
And joyous ones were they, 

Dashed but with fond remembrance 
Of friends so far away. 


Ah! many a heart was happy 
That evening when they came, 

And many a lip pressed kisses 
On a beloved name! 


How little those who read them 
Deemed far below the wave, 

That child, and sire, and lover, 
Had found a seaman’s grave! 


But how that brave ship perished 
None knew, save Him on high; 
No island heard her cannon, 
No other bark was nigh. 


We only know from England 
She sailed far o’er the main 
We only know to England 
She never came again. 


And eyes grew dim with watching, 
That yet refused to weep; 

And years were spent in hoping, 
For tidings from the deep. 


It grew an old man’s story 
Upon their native shore— 
God rest those souls in Heaven 

Who met on earth no mote! 
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Original. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE FANDANGO. 


THE scene of my story is laid in a village, or, 
more properly speaking, a small town in the 
south of France, in what part precisely I hold it 
unnecessary to the object I have in view to state, 
with the geographical accuracy of Neddy Bray, 
its situation and boundaries, having an idea that 
such minuteness would not impart the least inte- 
rest to my subject, nor be very desirable to my 
readers, for whom it is enough to know, that the 
place in question was the residence of certain 
individuals, some circumstances of whose life 
serve for the illustration of the title of my piece. 

Of these, the first I shall introduce to notice 
is Madame Folignac, an amiable, giddy, rich 
widow, just turned of twenty.—Grace was in her 
step, heaven in her eye, and she was perfect in 
form and feature. A more sprightly mad-cap 
nature never sent into this breathing world; she 
might have bestridden the gossamers that idle in 
the wanton summer air, if tyrant custom did not 
prohibit ladies from equating in that manner, and 
not have fallen, so light was the heart encased in 
her beautiful person; yet she was of a kind and 
affectionate disposition, and that same tongue, 
which could say the most cutting things that wit 
and love of mischief could inspire, would apply 
so sweet a balsam to the wounds she made, that 
her victim gladly courted the worst pains she 
could inflict toenjoy the deliciousness of the cure. 
Many a time would the lustre of those lovely 
eyes, that seemed only made to beam with joy, 
or sparkle with delight and mirth, be dimmed 
with tears of sympathy; and those cheeks, which 
appeared only formed for smiles to wanton on, 
be clouded with apprehension, or moistened with 
the dews distilled from feelings’ fount, at the sup- 
plication of distress, or the cry of suffering hu- 
manity. She was beloved by all, save by some old 
maids, who are jealous of every body, and think 
their sex does not reach its perfection until it 
arrives beyond the knowing and experienced age 
of forty ; though her best friends wished that she 
would “ allay with some cold drops of modera- 
tion her skipping spirit.” 

At an early age, in accordance with the en- 
treaties of her only remaining parent, her father, 
she had become the wife of Monsieur Folignac, 
arich man of sixty; probably because she had 
never seriously thought of marriage, and, quite 
as probable, because she knew any opposition of 
her’s would be unavailing, and that wealth was 
not without its charms, though bestowed by the 
trembling hand of age. Madame Folignac was 
a reasonable woman. Candour obliges me to 
acknowledge, that during the first year of the 
nuptials of this personification of May and De- 
cember, she teazed her liege lord in the most 
unpardonable manner; but Monsieur Folignac 
Was a good, easy creature; and, by making al- 
lowances for the disparity of their ages and dis- 
positions, as every sensible person in the same 

M 





! situation should do, he patiently bore with the 


punishment he bad been fool enough to purchase 
for himself, and treated her rather with the affece 
tion of a father than the authority of a husband, 
The second year of their marriage, Madame 
Folignac began to think—for she did sometimes 
think—she was as happy a wife as nine-tenths of 
wives in general, and that there was as much 
felicity in having every wish of her heart grati- 
fied with a husband of sixty, as to live in that 
extolled state of lovers’ bliss—in a cottage, with 
starvation in perspective; and she had just con- 
vinced herself of it when Monsieur bade the 
world good night. Madame.Fclignac having 
fulfilled the term of a widow’s griefefor the loss 
of a husband, which, as Shakspeare says; is “ an 
hour in clamour and a quarter in rheum,” and 
which she might have extended to double that 
space of time—for she really felt some regret, 
and cared too little about the opinion of the mil- 
lion to affect what she did not feel—if the fact 
had not occurred to her, that death, in robbing 
her of a husband, gave her, at the same time fif- 
teen thousand francs per annum; a reflection 
that might console one under most circumstances. 

The mourning season having elapsed, our lovely 
widow again appeared in society, of which she 
was the life and soul, and became the object of 
general admiration and the fatiguing assiduities 
of gallantry. So beset with suitors was she, 
that a disinterested observer would have sup- 
posed that the gay widow would have been com- 
pelled to sacrifice herself to one of them, for the 
purpose of being relieved from the importunities 
of the others, but the real fact was that these 
apparently impertinent and offensive civilities 
formed the most delicious aliment of her joyous 
spirit. Among those who aspired to the posses- 
sion of her hand was Monsieur Clopineau, who 
seemed to be the favoured wooer. He was as 
old as her dead husband was when he married 
her, and, joined to this recommendation in a 
handsome young woman's eyes, was the no less 
strong one of not having equicrural legs, to one 
of which dame nature had given an inch or more 
of length than to its fellow, which curtailment of 
man’s fair proportions, it is generally admitted 
does not beautify the person; and pedestrians do 
acknowledge, that the hobbling gait that such 
disproportion produces does not accelerate the 
body’s movement. Monsieur Clopineau argued 
that, as the widow had had one old husband, it 
was reasonable to suppose that she would not be 
averse to another, and, accordingly, appeared in 
the ranks of her suitors, and soon began to en- 
courage the pleasing hope of winning the fair 
prize, for Madame Folignac, seeing him a a most 
agrecable foil for humour—his disposition being 
so irritable and petulant that she could not have 
found a more desirable object on which to exer- 
cise her wit and provoking levity—granted to 
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him the privilege of familiar intercourse with 
her. 

Monsieur Clopineau was “screwing his cou- 
rage to the sticking place,” for the purpose of 
preparing himself to “ pop the question” to the 
widow, and, at the same time, resolving that, so 
soon as the conquered Madame Folignac was 
bound in vows, to him. as fast as the priest can 
make them, he would, in exercising his authority, 
receive some atonement for all he had suffered 
from her during his courtship, when Don Gavotino 
appeared in the city, with the intention of in- 
structing its inhabitants in the art and mystery 
ofthe FANDANGo. As this maitre a danser was 
what the ladies term a pretty fellow, having that 
“alluring look ’twixt man and woman” which 
charms the nicer and fantastic dames, he soon 
had pupils enough to tire his legs and employ all 
his time. He was a shoot of the almost decayed 
root of anoble Spanish family. When the weak 
Charles, King of Spain, resigned his crown and 
sceptre, power and throne, to Bounaparte, at 
Bayonne, Don Gavotino, ashamed of his sove- 
reign, mourning his country’s degradation, and 
wanting means whereby to live, went to Paris, 
in the hope that he might, by giving instruction 
in his native tongue, for which, by his education, 
he was pretty well qualified, procure the means 
of sustenance. He was not, however, so success- 
ful in improving the mind as we are told the pre- 
sent King of the French, Louis Philippe the First, 
ina s.milar situation; and, whether it was the 
gay Parisians did not properly appreciate his 
abilities, or did not care to acquire a knowledge 
of the language of a country conqucred by their 
heroes, I know net; but this 1 know, that Don 
Gavotino soon felt that he must have recourse to 
some other mode of procuring sustenance.— 
Luckily for him, the idea of teaching the French 
(who, as every one knows, arc celebrated for the 
lightness of their heels) the Fandango, the na- 
tional dance of his country, crossed his mind. 
“ The art of our necessities is strange, and can 
make vile things precious,” and Don Gavotino, 
after a severe contest with his pride, resolved to 
profit by the idea, and make his first essay in the 
place where my story is laid. 

Soon the Fandango became as much the rage 
as yellow sfarch was in olden times: it was ne- 
cessary that every thing which was made, either 
for the gratification of appetite, the decoration of 
the person, or to attract vanity, should be digni- 
fied with the appellation, a /a Fandango, to be 
worthy of attention. It was the general topic of 
conversation: go where you would, you were sure 
to hear the Fandango praised. In short, the citi- 
zens were beside themselves with the Fandango. 
Husbands generally cursed its introduction most 
heartily; but none of them had so much cause for 
lamentation and imprecation as Monsieur Clopi- 
neau. Madame Folignac was more strongly in- 
fected with the prevalent mania than any other 
person in the city: and was completely a profi- 
cient in the art. Since the appearance of the 
Spanish refugee, poor Monsieur Clopineau lite- 
rally had the door of the engaging widow closed 





in his face; and seen enough to convince him 
her soul and body were wedded to the obnoxious 
Fandango. One day, as he was returning from 
Madame Folignac’s, filled with jealousy and 
rage, he encountered two of his most intimate 
friends, Monsieur Maignet and Monsieur La- 
mentin, to whom he communicated a design on 
which he had long been meditating, and which, 
owing to new acts of incivility and disrespect 
on the part of the widow to him, he was deter- 
mined immediately to endeavour to accomplish, 
and the only means of ridding himself of a dread- 
ed rival in the affections of his mistress. His plan 
was to bring an action against the poor dancing 
master asa public nuisance, who, by the intro- 
duction of the Fandango, corrupted the morals 
of the people, favoured the intrigues of coquettes, 
and disturbed the domestic habits of husbands. 
His hearers eagerly promised their aid and assist- 
ance in the desirable object he had in view. 

“I know the dangers J have seen,” whispered 
Monsieur Maignet. 

“ And I, gentlemen, have been grievously 
wronged,” said Monsieur Lamentin ; “ you know 
what has happened to me—how my wife has 
served the most affectionate husband in the 
world.” 

“ Yes, we know, we know!” ejaculated Mes- 
seurs Clopineau and Maignet, in a sympathizing 
duett; and they separated, Monsieur Clopineau 
resolving immediately to return to Madame Fo- 
lignac’s, and if refused admittance to her, not to 
allow another day to pass without having judg- 
ment passed on the offensive Fandango, and the 
hateful cause of its introduction. 

As usual, he was ushered into the drawing- 
room of Madame Folignac, as usual he met Le- 
sette, the waiting maid, there, and, as usual, 
was politely told by the soubrette that her mis- 
tress was not at heme; but, as usual, he did not 
retire muttering between his teeth, but, throwing 
himself into a chair, vomited forth a volley of 
imprecations : : 

** Morbleu! not at home! ventrebleu! I’m in 
such a passion, I——” 

“ With whom?” civilly inquired Lesette. 

“With whom! pretty question, truly. Par- 
bleu! with your fantastic mistress, Madame Fo- 
lignac, to be sure.” 

“ And for what, pray?” asked the fille de 
chambre. 

“ For what !—as if you didn’t know as well as I. 
Calling to pay my respects to your mistress, I’m 
told she is not visible, when I hear her and that 
capering Jack with the castanets in the very 
next room.” 

“ But are you very sure, Monsieur, it was they?” 

“ Am I sure I sit here! am I sure I see you, or 
any thing else? Didn’t I see the cabriolet of this 
Spanish adventurer at the door as Icame in? A 
pretty pass things have come to, when such a 
fellow can ride in his carriage, when so many of 
his betters are obliged to go without.” 

“ He takes care of his feet to dance, I suppose, 
Monsieur, and not to walk.” 

*‘*Tis scandalous to our city to allow it.—And 
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there’s your mistress, who gives the popinjay all 
the encouragement that——”’ 

“ Why, isn’t it quite natural for a young, hand- 
some, lively female to love dancing?” © 

“ Yes, a certain kind; but what provokes me 
worst of all is the attention the cursed stranger 
pays to her, whom I half suspect of an inclination 
for his pupil.” 

“ He would be a pitiful fellow, indeed, if he 
saw the charms of my mistress with indifference.” 

“Ts it not shameful, Mam’selle Lesette, that a 
person of my consequence should have such a 
rival?” 

“ Monsieur loves Madame Folignac, then?” 

“ Love her, Lesette! I adore her, yes, adore 
her.” 

“You have a terrible passion for her, I see; 
but in love, as in most other affairs, Monsieur 
Clopineau, it is necessary tu have patience.—I 
see my mistress’s door open. Good day, Mon- 
sieur.” 

Dancing gracefully to the tune of an opera air 
she was humming, Madame Folignac entered the 
room, and, giving a nod of recognition to Mon- 
sieur Clopineau, continued her dancing, until, 
overcome by fatigue, she sank into a chair. 

“ What extravagance!” exclaimed Monsieur. 

“ You’re always in a good humour, Monsieur 
Clopineau.” 

“ And you, Madame Folignac, always in a de- 
lirium.”’ 

* Delirium! yes, tha is the word—’tis, indeed, 
delirium. Delirium is my element. What can 
be more delicious, more charming than to expe- 
rience a sweet, tender delirium; but I beg your 
pardon, Monsieur, you know nothing of the feel- 
ing.” 

“ Like enough, Madame Folignac ; but I know 
what politeness is, in which you have been sin- 
gularly wanting in denying yourself to me.” 

“ Ha! ha! great cause for uneasiness truly.” 

* Yes, Ma’am, there is great cause for uneasi- 
ness, when coupled with the knowledge that I 
know the reason why I have been so treated.” 

“ When I am engaged with any one, Monsieur 
Clopineau, I desire not to be interrupted by 
lounging visitors.” 

“ Yes, that you may take lessons in dancing 
more at your ease from Don Gavotino, who, with 
all my seul, I wish was at the bottom of the Red 
Sea.” 

“ Pray, now, don’t say any ill natured thing of 
him.” 

“ Happily, before the end of to-morrow an ac- 
tion wili be brought that will rid the city of 
him.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! an action brought against a 
proféssor of dancing! Ridiculous!” 

“You'll find it, Madame Folignac, to be no 
joke. I’ve made my arrangements.” 

“ And I shall make mine, Monsieur Clopineau, 
if that is the case. I am a widow, consequently 
mistress of my actions, and I shall do just as I 
think fit.” 

“ That is to give me to understand, I presume, 
Madame Folignac, that the report which gives 





your hand to the light-heeled stranger, is not 
without foundation.”’ 

“More strange things have happened, Mon- 
sieur Clopineau.” 

“ T’m answered, Ma’am—I’m answered. I had 
hoped that you once did not regard me with in- 
difference, but a woman that can hesitate be- 
tween a respectable citizen and an, itinerant 
dancing master, is unworthy the attention of any 
sensible man. Your servant, Madame—your 
servant. I wish you joy of your choice. Good 
day, Madame—good day. Morbleu! I shall 
choke with rage.” 

Monsieur Clopineau bounced out of the room, 
amidst the hearty and uncontrolled laughter of 
the sprightly widow, determined, if possible, to 
annihilate the Fandango master. 

An action was brought immediately against 
Don Gavotino; Madame Folignac, as soon as 
she heard of it, sent for a Monsieur Florville, a 
young lawyer, esteemed for talents, rapidly rising 
in his profession, and admired for manly beauty 
and a noble and generous disposition. 

‘“‘ Florville,”’ said Madame Folignac, when, in 
compliance with her message, the young lawyer 
waited upon her, “ I’ve heard you say an hundred 
times that you loved me.” 

* And do, by heaven! and would——” 

* A truce with heroics,” said the widow, inter- 
rupting him, “‘ you would repeat what I’ve heard 
fifty times from others. Now don’t look so dis- 
mal, because I prevented you from uttering a 
quantity of nonsense; I'll have more time, and be 
in a better mood on some future occasion, let 
that console you. Sentiment must now give 


‘place to business,. I sent for you to enlist your 


talents in my service.—Listen. Monsieur Clo- 
pineau, who, I had supposed, was merely a peev- 
ish and testy man, but whom, I now perceive, is 
of a malignant, spiteful, unhappy disposition, has 
brought an action against Don Gavotino, and 
the love you say you have for me must be shown 
by protecting him from the consequences of so 
ridiculous an attempt to ruin a fellow being. It 
will be necessary, to defeat the malicious crea- 
ture, to bring into exercise all your talents.— 
Monsieur Clopineau is rich and influential, and 
already numbers many partizans. With the 
best intention in the world, I sometimes am the 
cause of much injury. When Don Gavotino 
came here, learning he was the brother of an 
artless, lovely girl, who was partly educated in 
the same convent with myself, my regard for her 
led me to become a pupil of his, to render his art 
popular, and I have succeeded ; for, from a state 
of indigence, he is in a fair way of accumulating 
a sufficient sum to enable him to return to his 
country, and to pass his days in his mative land 
in comparative ease. But I should never forgive 
myself if, through my means, he were to become 
the victim of so foolish and ridiculous an attempt 
to deprive him of his character as that of Mes- 
seurs Clopineau and Company. You see, Flor« 
ville, it is but an act of justice on my part to 
protect him from the machinations of those ill- 
natured people; and I would doit, at the price 
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of half my fortune. I have engaged you to plead 
his cause, because the two motives which will 
actuate you, desire to serve a fellow creature, 
and to merit the approbation of one whom you 
profess to love, will enlist all your energies in his 
service. Go then, Florville, succeed, and your 
reward shall be ample.” 

**He must, he shall gain his cause,” cried 
Florville, animated with joy at the confidence of 
the widow; but, independently of my profes- 
sional resources, I rely on complete success 
through a means of defence which has just oc- 
curred to me, that I will communicate to Don 
Gavotino, and in which you must bear a part.” 

“ And that is!”—— 

* You shall hear from him the stratagem.” 

“ Well, I willingly will do any thing you com- 
mand to serve him, and with this assurance, 
Florville, I leave Don Gavotino to you;” and, 
gracefully bowing, she retired. 

The day of the trial of Don Gavotino stands 
recorded in the annals of the city of our story, 
as the most remarkable period in its history. 
Not one of the grand and brilliant achievements 
of Buonaparte—not even the abdication of the 
French crown by that magnificent despot, his 
exile to Elba, his return thence, and assumption 
of the “* golden round” of his ambition, and sub- 
sequent Lucifer-like fall produced half the ex- 
citement among the inhabitants, as the attempt 
to deprive them of the privileges for which na- 
ture seems to have formed them—of throwing up 
the heels. Business was suspended, as on some 
great holiday, and 

“ One would have thought the very windows spoke, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casemenis darted their desiring eyes,” 
towards the court house, “quite early i’ the 
Morniny,” to watch the approach of the accused 
and accusers. The court house was soon filled, 
principally by females, to whom the men, with 
the characteristic gallantry of their nation, gave 
place, while around the building, as far as the 
eye could reach, might be seen an ocean of un- 
dulating heads. Monsicur Clopineau pleaded 
for the plaintiffs, Messeurs Lamentain, Maignet, 
and some other husbands, similarly situated. “I 
shall not long,” said he, “intrude on the attention of 
my hearers.—I appear here as the organ of some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of the city; I 
plead before judges distinguished for their enlight- 
ened minds, their integrity, their impartiality, and 
their uncorruptibility. 1 shall, then, speak but 
briefly, and with entire confidence :—In the first 
place, I lay it down asa general principle, that 
any thing which can sully the cheek of offended 
modesty with a blush, is a vicc,an encroachment 
on the morals of a nation, demanding the inter- 
vention of justice, and reprobation of good citi- 
zens. 
one of the most dangerous arts ever invented by 


any of Belzebub’s agents on earth, to sap the | 


foundations of good order, to weaken the conju- 
gal tie, and to bring discord and disrepute into 
the domestic circle.” 

“Shame! shame!” cried the female auditors, 





I contend that dancing is, in all places, | 
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despite the loud vociferation, “ Silence!” from 
the crier of the court. 

“ However,” continued Clopineau, “I admit 
that there exists a species of dancing tolerable, 
and even admissible. When a husband is not 


-absolutely of jealous disposition, he may permit 
- his consort to dance the noble and solemn min- 


uet; its stately and grave character inspires no 
unholy desire, and paints the cheek with no in- 
dignant flush; and without alarm, and with 
pleasure to himself, he sees the beloved of his 
bosom execute its modest and salubrious figures. 
But what is the dance on which the vigilant eye 
of justice should be fixed? The Fandango—the 
Fandango !—a dance which, from its novel, fal- 
lacious, and insidious figures, attitudes, and per- 
sonettes, fascinates all eyes, turns all heads, 
warms all spirits, and fires all hearts—a dance 
that is so extravagant, monstrous, and immodest, 
that the husband is constantly menaced with an 
imminent danger, the consequences of which are 
incalculable.” 

“ True! true!” exclaimed a dozen voices from 
the same number of husbands’ throats, at the 
lower end of the hall, which their fair opponents 
drowned in their laugh, before the intervention 
of the crier. 

* Bat,” concluded Monsieur Clopineau, “ why 
multiply words, I have said enough to convince, 
I trust, that the Fandango ought to be forbidden, 
and that Don Gavotino, who has introduced the 
curséd art, should be obliged to return to his 
country, and rendered forever incapable of abid- 
ing in France, under such penalty as shall effec- 
tually prevent his reappearance on this soil.” 

Florville, in his reply for the defendant, di- 
rected the shafts of ridicule and sarcasm with 
such skill that poor Clopineau heartily wished 
himself any where than where he was; and, to 
defend himself, recriminated by gross slanders, 
and offensive personalities, but with such ill suc- 
cess, that his opponent invariably returned his 
weapons on himself, and rendered his situation 
still more deplorable. 

“Tis asked of you,” proceeded Florville, “ to 
denounce dancing as a dangerous and reprehen- 
sible amusement. I open history, and I read that 
the Greeks and Romans, whom, you know, were 
the most enlightened people of the known world, 
distinguished fortheir wisdom and learning, above 
the rest of mankind, numbered dancing among 
their earliest and most esteemed arts. I learn 
that, among the latter, dancing was always in- 
troduced in their public or private, religious or 
profane fetes. What personages do I see assem- 
bled at those festivals? Czesar, Heliogabales, 
Marc Antony, Augustus, and a host of others, 
equally renowned. Lycurgus, the great law- 
giver, instituted dancing, in honour of Apollo, 
and Socrates, whom the Delphic oracle pro- 
claimed the worst of mankind, in his old age, re- 
ceived instruction in dancing from the accom- 
plished Aspasia. Refer to the history of early 
Rome, and you will see men enrolled among the 
votaries of dancing, who were remarkable for 
the gravity and austerity of their manners. My 
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learned friend on the opposite side would, under 
certain restrictions, have the sad and unanimat- 
ing, and justly discarded minuet allowed us. He 
should thank him for the indulgence. Butit was 
not the minuet which charmed the illustrious 
heroes, and immortal sages of Rome—it was not 
the minuet when, at a distance from Jerico, all 
Israel was on the march, David danced before the 
Ark of the Covenant. No, it was the Fandango!” 

**] deny the fact,” cried Monsieur Clopineau, 
springing out of his seat with rage in every fea- 
ture of his face. 

“TI can prove,” replied Florville, smiling, “I 
can prove it; but what need of historical proofs. 
Upon other ground than the mere antiquity of 
the dance so vehemently vilified by my learned 
opponent, do I defend the accomplished instruc- 
tor in its fascinating mysteries. To the honour 
and laudable self-respect of my countrymen do I 
appeal, to the unsullied purity of the fair audience 
who grace us by their presence; shall we by this 
day’s decision proclaim to the world that our ve- 
nerable judges, the stern guardians of public 
morals and of equal rights, trust so little to the 
native delicacy, to the high female pride, to the 
unspotted rectitude of our ladies, as to fear the 
destruction of those powerful barriers by the 
mere movements of this exotic dance? Do the 
married dread the encroachments of this elegant 
accomplishment? Will they confess that they 
hold the affections of their beautiful partners by 
so frailatenure? Yet still, the learned Clopi- 
neau need not fear; “* Cantabit vacuus coram la- 
trone viator,” the unmarried may smile at the 
errors of wives. We have not learned that he 
has embarked his whole freight of bliss in so in- 
secure a craft. What are the hidden rocks, the 
fatal whirlpools, the sudden tempests to him! 
Nor does the hand of a daughter support his un- 
steady steps. We may, then, admire the disin- 
terested zeal with which he inveighs against the 
anticipated evil; the admirable philanthropy 
which feels so keenly those perilsin which he can 
by no possibility participate; that zeal for the 
public morals which shudders at the mere suspi- 
cion of impunity ; in short, that refined gallantry 
which fears for the sex a disgrace which they 
are too spotless to fear for themselves.” 

When the tumults of applause which followed 
this speech would allow, Florville concluded by 
suggesting the propriety of having a dance, the 
most innocent that could be contrived, but which 





was decried by a small quantity of barren spec- 
tators, to be exhibited before them. ‘“ Perplexed 
in the extreme,” the judges assented: and the 
court could not possibly be sufficiently cleared 
for the purpose, at the suggestion of Florville 
they agreed to withdraw to the garden of Ma- 
dame Folignac to witness its execution by the 
fair owner and the dancing master. The deter- 
mination was hailed by loud acclamations; and 
the judges transferred their discriminating per- 
sons to the spot indicated by Florville. - 

On a signal from the young lawyer, Don Ga- 
votino entered Madame Folignac’s dwelling, and 
soon returned, leading the widow, whose charms 
were heightened by a thousand blushes, and the 
simple elegance of her attire—which, as that of 
her companion, was, a la Espagnol. To the 
sound of the castanets, the dance commenced ; 
and never, perhaps, was the Fandango represent- 
ed with so much beauty and grace. Conscious 
that all eyes were upon her, the lovely widow, 
throwing off the timidity that at first augnred ill 
for her success, exerted herself to the utmost to 
exhibit all the attractive and fascinating graces 
of the dance, which, as it proceeded, momenta- 
rily excited the admiring plaudits and cheers of 
the crowd and the wonder of the judges, who 
might be seen attempting, involuntarily, by the 
awkward heaving of their bodies, and the eleva- 
tion of their arms and legs, the elegant attitudes 
and graceful movements of the dance; and who, 
with one yoice, when the dance was finished, 
dismissed the cause. The enraptured spectators 
made the welkin ring with their shouts at the 
decision, and the men, seizing Don Gavotino, 
bore him triumphantly through the city; and the 
ladies, the pretty little ladies, almost smothered 
the charming widow, with testifying their joy. 

Monsieur Clopineau, with Messieurs Maignet, 
Lamentin, and half a score of peevish, discon- 
tented, jealous husbands, unable to bear the 
weight of general ridicule, suddenly and secretly 
decamped from the city, and, it is supposed, em- 
barked for America, as nothing was ever after- 
wards heard of them. Florville received his re- 
ward: It was the hand and heart of the widow, 
who had long singled him from out her crowd of 
suitors as the object of her choice. 

Under the title, “ Le Proces du Fandango; 
ou, la Fandango Manie,” an excellent comedie- 
vaudeville, is, in France, to this day, represented 
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THE POET’S PRISON. 


I waLxkep abroad upon the laughing earth, 
{ heard its choristers, I breathed its air, 
I saw the golden morning giving birth 
To countless shapes of beauty new and rare; 
Across the sky a thousand bright clouds swept, 
The voices in their sparkling channels leapt, 
And I was glad, nor thought of bondage or of care. 


1 came where stood a castle on the brink 
Of a slew river, and its turrets grey 
The streaming exhalations seemed to drink 
Of that dull leaden stream—unmarked decay 
Had crumbled tower and keep, whose walls accursed 
No velvet moss, nor waving ivy nursed, 
Nor ruin-loving flower, of blossom sweet and gay. 


The neighbouring peasants told me they could show 
Where in a dungeon under ground, had pined 

A captive Bard, by some vindictive foe 
Ia that grim prison even till death confined: 

I entered in—and O, the bitter shaine 

For fellow man—the weight of grief, which came 
To dim for after days, the sunshine of the mind! 


I looked upon the mouldering walls; the hand 
Which might have swept the golden lyre, a prize 
For sweetest minstrelsy in some glad land, 
Where free-born melodies to heaven arise, 
Had traced (its only toil for weary years) 
A mournful chronicle of fruitless teara 
And meteor gleams of hope, aud agonizing sighs. 


Yet here and there, as though the spirit of song 
Mad shown her glory in her votary’s cell, 

A strain had broken forth, whose current strong 
No tyrant could constrain, no dungeon quell: 

There was a hymn to freedom !—from their graves 

It might have waked to combat coward slaves, 
How could a captive sing of liberty so well 9 


Anon the chain had fallen round the lyre, 
Btilling those lofty tones to broken lays 
Of cold despair, and passionate desire, 
And wasting memories of brighter days: 
Dreams of the free freal: air—fond words in token 
Of love, by distance, and by bonds unbroken, 
Carved where the light streamed in with few uncertain 
rays. ’ 
And there were relics too—!I wept to find 
Trampled in dust, a braid of golden hair 
Surely a charm in every tress had twined 
To soothe the captive in his lone despair ; 
And on his pallet was a withered flower, 
Was that love's gift 7—or in relenting hour 
Had the stera warden bro’t that treasured blossom there? 





And then I thought of days in anguish worn, 
When the sick spirit bowed beneath its weight, 
And gibbering spectres, half of madness born, 
Started from darkness round this couch by night. 
Of those tumultuous hopes, as oft in vain, 
The daring prisoner strove to break his chain— 
Ab me!—as ofien crushed by tyrannous despite. 


But then a proud thought wakened, of the hour 
When Death's kind angel, from his feverish bed 
Bade him arise, and scorn the despot's power, 
And broke his bonds, and weaved around his head 
The laurel crown, while Heaven's own music near 
Rung in rich strains of promise on bis ear, 
And the scorned captive passed to join the mighty dead: 


That despot sleeps accurscd—that captive's song 
Ona earth, while earth remains, shall still live on; 
And He, who holds the scales of right and wrong, 
Hath richly recompensed his gifed son, 
With freedom in the land of heavenly rest, 
Glad meetings with the purified and biest, 
And never ending peace, by patient suffering won! 





THE ANNIVERSARY. 


A year hath lingered through its round 
Since thou wert with the dead, 

And yet my bosom’s cureless wound 
Still bleeds as then it bled. 

All now without is cold and calm, 
Yet o'er my heart ita healing baim 

Oblivion will not shed ;— 

If day beguiles my fond regret, 

Night comes—and how can I forget? 


For mute are then the sounds of mirth 
I loathe, yet cannot flee; 

And though in solitude have birth 
That lead me back to thee. 

By day, amidst the busy herd, 

My soul is like the captive bird 
That struggles to be free ; 

It longs to leave a world unbiest— 

To flee away and be at rest. 


Rest! how, alas! should mortal dare 
Of rest on earth to dream 7— 
The heritage of ceaseless care 
May better far besecm 
The child of sin—the heir of woe. 
And what if mutuil love may throw 
A joy imparting beam 
O’er life’s wide waste 1—'tis quickly gone, 
And we must wander on alone. 


It was no charm of face or mien 
That link’d my heart to thee; 
For many fairer I have seen, 
And fairer yet may see. 
It was a strong though nameless spell 
Which seemed with thee alone to dwell, 
And this remains to me, 
And will remain ;—thy form is fled, 
But this can ev’n recall the dead. 


Thine image is before me now, 
All angel as thou art ; 
Thy gentle eye and guileless brow 
Are graven on my heart; 
And when on living charms I gaze, 
Memory the one loved form pourirays— 
Ah! would it ne’er depart! 
And they aione are fair to me 
Who wake a livelier thought of thee. 


Off too, the fond familiar sound 

Is present to mine ear; 
I seem, when all is hush’d around, 

Thy thrilling voice to hear: 
Oh! I could dream thou still wert nigh, 
And turn as if to breathe reply: 

The waking—how severe! 
When on the sickening soul must press 
The sense of utter loneliness! 


A year hath past—another year 
Its wonted round may run; 

Yet earth will still be dark and drear, 
As when its course begun. 

I would not murmur or repine— 

Yet, though a thousand joys were mine, 
I still must sigh for one ; 

How could I think gf her who died, * 

And taste of joy from auglit beside # 


Yet, dearest! though that treasured love 
Now casts a gloom o'er all, 
Thy spirit from its rest above 
I would not now recall. 
My earthiy doom thou canst not share, 
And | in solitude must bear 
Whate’er may yet befail; 
But I can share thy home, thy heaven, 
All griefs forgot, all guilt forgiven !” 
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KASCAMBO. 





A TALE OF THE CAUCASUS: 
« 


KascAmso was a Muscovite officer, young, 
ardent and brave. He had just been appointed 
to command one of the posts which protect the 
road to Georgia, cut through the centre of Cau- 
casus, and infested by its barbarous inhabitants. 
These hordes, though nominally subject to the 
Czar, form numerous wild clans, subsisting by 
brigandage. The Tcheichengues, by far the 
most numerous and savage among them, having 
received secret intelligence of Kascambo’s route, 
lay in wait for him about twenty versts from the 
place where he set out, and attacked his small 
escort with a force of several hundred men. His 
Cossacs received the shock firmly, and for some 
time stoutly maintained their ground; but they 
were, at length, overpowered by numbers, their 
brave leader fell inte the hands of the brigands ; 
and the victors, under the idea that the govern- 
ment would speedily ransom so meritorious an 
officer, bore him off in triumph to their mountain 
fastnesses. 

The denchik,* who had remained behind with 
the baggage, just arrived at the place of encoun- 
ter in time to hear the sad tidings of Kascambo’s 
captivity. The brave fellow instantly resolved 
to share his fate. Following the track of the 
enemy’s horses, at nightfall he reached their ren- 
dezvous; where, though he received the grateful 
acknowledgments of his master, he was treated 
only with derision by the barbarians. 

After stopping a few hours, the brigands pre- 
pared to continue their march, when an alarm 
was given by one of their party, that the Russians 
were advancing on the pursuit. It was instanily 
resolved that the band should separate into small 
detachments, and take each a different route. 
Ten men on, foot, were appointed to conduct the 
prisoners. In order that no trace might remain 
of their flight, Kascambo’s iren-studded boots 
were taken off, and he and Ivan were forced to 
walk barefooted. Every known path was avoid- 
ed.—The journey was so arduous that the un- 
happy prisoners at length, from excessive fa- 
tigue; became incapable of proceeding. Their 
feet were swelled and lacerated. The savages, 
however, fastening a belt round their waists, half 
supported, half dragged them to the first village 
of their settlement. On entering the hamlet, 
Kascambo was so feeble, that apprehensions for 
his life induced his ferocious guards to treat him 
more humanely, as they calculated on a large 
ransom. He was permitted to take both refresh- 
ment and repose, and on the following morning 
a horse was allowed him to continue the journey. 
On arriving, however, at their destination, a dis- 
tant and solitary village, they adopted towards 
him the most savage severity of treatment. His 
hands and feet were manacled, and a huge log of 
wood was suspended from his neck by a thick 





* A military servant. 





| iron chain. 








He had not been long ironed, when 
one of his guards, who spoke Russian, entered his 


| apartment, and thus accosted him: 


‘* My comrades want money—ten thousand 
roubles are the price of your ransom. You have 
your choice betwixt liberty or death—write to 
your friends and procure the sum demanded, or 
prepare to encounter the vengeance of those to 
whose bosoms mercy is a stranger.” 

Saying this, he quitted the apartment, and did 
not return for some days. Inthe meanwhile, the 
sufferings of the unhappy Kascambo were con- 
stantly increased, in order to ferce him to be the 
more pressing in his solicitations to the Russian 
government. He was deprived of rest, and so 
scantily provided with food, that his spirit began 
to decline, and he looked forward to death asa _ 
welcome release from his misery. The brigand 
paid him a second visit—took the manacles from 
his right wrist, and, placing a reed in his hand, 
commanded him to write a letter to his goverm- 
ment, supplicating his ransom, which the barba- 
rian undertook to deliver to the Russian coni- 
mandant. 

The severity of Kascambo’s treatment was now 
somewhat relaxed. He was, however, given 
over to the charge of an old man of gigantic 
stature and ferocious aspect, who bore the most 
implacable hatred to the Russians, by whom two 
of his sons had been slain in a late predatory en- 
counter. The widow of one of them was the only 
inhabitant, besides Kascambo, Ivan, and himself, 
of the old Tchetchengue’s cottage. Weeks and 
months elapsed, but no ransom arrived. During 
this interval Ivan had contrived to secure the 
good opinion of the old ruffian and his step- 
daughter. His culinary skill rendered him a 
very useful member of their establishment. He 
was, besides, a bit of a buffoon, and astonished 
the savage mountaincers by his surprising dex- 
terity. The old man delighted to see him dance 
the Cossac hornpipe; and his extraordinary skill 
soon became the topic of discourse among the 
villagers. He was now occasionally allowed to 
walk in the hamlet, where he danced and sung 
to the great amusement of the cottagers, by 
which means he soon acquired a knowledge of 
their characters and habits. 

Frequently did the captives form plans for 
their escape, but without success: the vigilance 
of their jailer rendering every attempt abortive. 
By degrees, however, this vigilance relaxed, and 
old Ibrahim would remain with them, alone, for 
hours together: still he always kept the key of 
their manacles about his person, and wheney 
overtaken by sleep, invariably started from his 
slumber at the slightest motion of his prisoners. 

Kascambo had received no answer to his re- 
peated applications from the Russian govern- 
ment. The Tchetchengues, at last, loging all 
patience, threatened him with torture and death, 
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and shortly exposed him to the severest priva- 
tions. His health soon began to give way; but 
while he was subjected to the most distressing 
inflictions, he was surprised to find that his ser- 
vant was entirely released from his fetters. The 
first time that he was alone with Ivan, he in- 
quired the reason, when, to his amazement, the 
denchik related to him that he had submitted to 
the rite of circumcision, and had become a Mus- 
sulman. “ I have submitted to this degradation to 
gain my own liberty, in order that I may the 
better secure your's.” Ivan was now compara- 
tively free, but the tribe looked upon him with 
suspicion. They distrusted the sinccrity of his 
conversion. He was master of their secret 
haunts, and might betray them to the Russians. 
Besides, at their devotions, either through negli- 
gence, or from habit, he was frequently observed 
to make the sign of the cross. 

A few months after his feigned conversion, [van 
was prevailed upon to join a party of the brigands 
ia an expedition to rob a caravan from Mosdok. 
This was a scheme devised by the Tchetchen- 
gues to get rid of him altogether without openly 
putting him to death, which, as a true believer, 
they dared not do; they therefore resolved to 
shoot him during the attack upon the caravan, 
and report that he had been slain by the enemy. 
Their plan, was unexpectedly defeated, for when 
they crossed the river Irek, instead of the mer- 


chants, they fell in with a party of Cossacs, and 
immediately a desperate engagement ensued, 
which ended in the complete discomfiture of the 


brigands. In their precipitate retreat, Ivan was 
forgotten. He joined their flight unnoticed. In 
repassing the river, one of the robbers missed his 
footing, and was borne down the stream. Ivan 
plunged in after him; and, although the Cossacs 
reached the bank, and discharged their match- 
locks at them, bore him in safety to the opposite 
shore. Although this act of heroism gained Ivan 
a friend among the Tchetchengues, it neverthe- 
less only aggravated the general hatred. It was 
even whispered among them that he had brought 
the Russian troops upon them at Irek. They 
induced Ibrahim to entertain the same suspicion ; 
who, therefore, in order to guard against any 
fresh conspiracy, stopped all further intercourse 
between Kascambo and Ivan. They, however, 
managed to communicate their sentiments, in 
spite of the old jailer’s interdiction. For his own 
gratification, the hoary ruffian had allowed them 
to sing Russian airs together, and whenever, 
therefore, the master had any thing to inform his 
servant of, he sang aloud, accompanying the 
the words with his guitar, and Ivan replied in the 
same tune. 

Some months after the defeat at the Irck, the 
tribe prepared for an expedition azainst a neigh- 
e@bouring horde, then under the protection of Rus- 
sia. All capable of bearing arms quitted the 
village in the night, and as Ivan was returning 
to Ibrahim's cottage, he saw a young woman on 
the roof of a hut, who raised her veil, made signs 
of danger, and pointed towards Russia; when he 
immediately recognized the sister of him whose 





life he had saved in the river. On entering the 
cottage it struck him, that now, during the ab- 
sence of the villagers, was a favourable opportu- 
nity for effecting his master’s and his own escape. 
The vigilance of Ibrahiin rendered success some- 
what doubtful; nevertheless, if he awaited the 
return of the brigands, it would considerably 
diminish their chance of escape: he therefore 
determined to make the best of the present op- 
portunity at all hazards. For some days Kas- 
cambo had been continually absorbed in fits of 
abstraction. In fact, he had quite resigned him- 
self to captivity and to death. Ivan, on this even- 
ing, was permitted to prepare his master’s sup- 
per, and sang various Russian airs, in order to 
raise his spirits. In one of his songs he acquainted 
him with his determination. Ibrahim was in the 
cottage, and, to the great annoyance of Ivan, the 
wily savage sent his step-daughter, no less wily 
than himself, into the adjoining apartment, de- 
claring his determination to sit up all night and 
watch the prisoner. 

** Curse on his vigilance,’ muttered Ivan, who, 
stretched in a dark corner of the room, watched 
him attentively. Opposite to him, in an open 
cupboard hung a large hatchet. Ibrahim began 
insensibly to doze, but started at the least sound. 
Ivan thought this a favourable moment, and 
gently approached the cupboard. Theold jailer 
raised his head and fixed his dark eye sternly 
upon him, when Ivan undauntedly approached 
the fire, yawning and stretching himself, as if 
just arisen from a profound slumber. Ibrahim’s 
eye relaxed into a gentler expression, and he 
desired an air from the Russian officer to keep 
him awake. Kascambo expressed assent, and 
took the guitar. To the great delight of the 
brigand, Ivan commenced the rapid movement 
and grotesque attitudes of a Cossac hornpipe. 
Kascambo shuddered when he saw him approach 
the cupboard and at one bound seize the hatchet, 
lay it down in the shade of Ibrahim’s person, tra- 
verse the chamber, and continue the dancealmost 
in the same instant. He was so agitated that he 
dropped the guitar. Ivan perceiving his agita- 
tion, smiled to reassure him, and as Ibrahim 
started at the noise,dexterously placed the hatchet 
against the log on which the Tchetchengue was 
sitting, and continued the dance. ‘“ Play away, 
master,” said he, “ all’s well,” and Kascambo 
played. The old brigand, suspecting nomischief, 
and tired at length of the music and dancing, 
ordered both the musician and dancer to cease. 
Ivan approached his master, as if to to take the 
guitar, grasped the hatchet; and at one stroke 
clove the enemy to the chin, who instantly 
dropped dead upon the hearth, when his beard 
blazed amid the glowing embers. Ivan dragged 
the corpse into a dark corner of the apartment, 
and covered it witha mat. At this moment the 
door was suddenly opened, and the woman en- 
tered from the next room. By this time the fire 
was nearly extinguished. “ What means this 
smell of burnt feathers?” she asked, in an impe- 
rious tone. Ivan raised the hatchet; she drew 
back her head, and with a loud shriek received - 
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the blow upon her breast. As quick as lightning 
the stroke was repeated, and she fell lifeless at 
Kascambo’s feet, who rushed forward to save 
her from that destruction which she so unexpect- 
edly met. 

“ Now, then, we are free,” said Ivan, as he 
turned towards his master, who stood speechless 
with agitation. The denchik lit some straw, and 
examined the dead brigand’s pocket for the key 
of Kascambo’s manacles; but it was not there. 
He searched the corpse of the woman, and the 
cupboard—in vain: the key was not to be found. 
He tried to wrench off the manacles with a 
hatchet, and succeeded in disengaging the ring 
from Kascambo’s hand; but that which bound 
his feet resisted his utmost efforts. 

Morning was fast approaching, and there was, 
consequently, no time to lose. Ivan fastened the 
chain round his master’s waist as well as he could, 
filled a scrip with the meat left at supper, and 
armed himself with the pistol and dagger of the 
murdered brigand. Kascambo, wrapping him- 
self in a coarse cloak which belonged to his late 
jailer, they silently quitted the cottage, directing 
their steps towards Mosdok; but, in order to 
evade pursuit, avoiding the direct path. At 
day-break they entered a thick wood near the 
summit of one of the heights of the Caucasian 
chain. It was the end of February, and the 
snow being melted by the sun as it advanced 


bright and glowing up the Eastern sky, rendered 
their descent extremely slow and perilous. They 
resolved, therefore, to continue in the forest until 
night should renew the frost, and render their 


journey less difficult and dangerous. A scanty 
repast from Ivan’s scrip, with a handful of snow 
to quench their thrist, satisfied the cravings of 
nature, and towards dusk they again pursued 
their journey. After along and dreary march, 
they reached a defile between two mountains. 
As the sun rose above the hills, its rays sparkling 
in the eternal snows that wrapped their summits, 
they attained the extremity of the ravine. Here 
the immense plains of Russia appeared below the 
horizon like a distant sea,and Kascambo’s heart 


leaped at the sight. The travellers sat gown to. 


repose themselves, and to enjoy the near pros- 
pect of their freedom. Their difficulties, how- 
ever, were not yet terminated. A long and dan- 
gerous path still lay before them, and Kascam- 
bo’s legs were so swelled that he could scarcely 
proceed. Ata little distance off the road, per- 
ceiving a cottage, they boldly entered. It was 
tenantless, and without furniture; but Ivan, 
knowing that the Tclictchengues were in the 
habit of concealing their stores from the Russian 
soldiers, struck the floor in several places with 
his foot, and removed the earth where it sounded 
hollow. Some flour and other eatables were 
discovered, from which, after lighting a fire, the 
denchik contrived to prepare a tolerable repast. 
He also succeeded in freeing his master’s ancles 
from the fetters which had so sadly impeded his 
progress; and when they had enjoyed the refresh- 
ment of a night’s sleep, they proceeded on their 
journey. Within a yerst of the cottage, a deep 





and rapid river crossed their path. The attempt 
to swim against so impetuous a torrent would 
have been little short of madness. What was to 
be done? Happily, in the midst of their per- 
plexity, a horseman was seen advancing. Ivan 
drew his dagger and cocked his pistol. On a 
near approach, the stranger turned out to bea 
young Tchetchengue, whom the denchik imme- 
diately unhorsed. The urchin, upon gaining his 
feet, ran off, and left his steed in the hands of the 
captor. With this unexpected aid, the travellers 
reached the opposite side of the river; but whilst 
dragging the horse up the steep bank, the bridle 
broke, and the animal perished in the stream. 

A vast plain now lay before them, which Ivan 
knew to be the territory of the Tchetchengues, 
at peace with Russia. The night set in severer 
than usual; the cold was intense, and the extreme 
rigours of a Russian winter threatened destruc- 
tion to the wanderers. Kascambo was so over- 
come by cold and fatigue that he sank powerless 
upon the frozen earth. “ Ivan,” said he, faintly, 
“here must soul and body bid farewell. Go to 
Mosdok, and tell my old comrades that you left 
me on this spot food for vultures. Remember, 
you swore that the enemy should never take me 
alive. Put it at once then, out of their power: 
you understand me?” 

“ There is still a resource,” said Ivan. “I 
will secure you immediate shelter or perish. 
Should I succeed, I will return on the instant; 
should I fail, you have a pistol and know how to 
act.” 

“ Tyan, I have a last request. 
mother.” 

“* Master,” interrupted the denchik, “if you 
die, never shall I see either your mother or 
mine.” 

After a short walls, the faithful Ivan perceived 
a solitary cottage, about four versts from the 
nearest village. He entered, and found the hardy 
tenant seated upon the ground, mending a pair 
of boots. 

‘“* My friend,” said Ivan, boldly accosting him, 
** if you will do me aservice, two hundred roubles 
shall be your reward: if you refuse, death shall 
be your punishment.” 

The denchik drew his dagger, but the Tchet- 
chengue was not intimidated. 

“Young man,” he answered, quielly laying 
down his work, “I also wear a daggerin my 
belt, and do not fear you. If you have crossed 
my threshold as a suppliant for my assistance, the 
laws of hospitality forbid that I should harm you; 
but I consent to nothing rashly. State your 
wish.” 

Ivan now told him that he desired a temporary 
asylum for his master, who lay perishing at a 
short distance from his dwelling. ‘ Nurse him,” 
continued the faithful servant, “and protect him’ 
from his foes, the mountaineers of your tribe, 
while I repair to Mosdok: in three days 1 will 
return with the stipulated reward.” 

“{ must have four hundred roubles for this 
service,” said the Tchetchengue. 

“ You may demand four thousand, if you will,”, 


If I die, see ny 
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said Ivan; “ but I cannot give one kopek more 
than the sum I first named.” 

“ Well, well; go your way.” 

They shook hands in pledge of mutual confi- 
dence; and Ivan, shortly afterwards, led Kas- 
cambo to the brigand’s cottage, almost dead with 
cold and fatigue. After seeing his master some- 
what recovered, the denchik proceeded to the 
nearest Russian post, where was stationed a 
large body of Cossacs, among whom were the 
survivors of that brave band who had fought 
under the command of Kascambo when he was 
made captive. They quickly made up the re- 
quired ransom, with which Ivan departed; but 
the commanding officer, apprehending treachery, 
ordered a troop of Cossacs to accompany him. 
This precaution had nearly proved fatal to the 
brave Kascambo. His host, perceiving the ap- 
proach of the Russian troops, thought that he 
was betrayed, and immediately displayed the 
ferocious courage of his race. He conducted 
Kascambo, feeble as he was, to the roof of his 
Cottage, fastened him to a post, and levelled a 
carbine at his head. “If you advance,” he 
cried to Ivan as he approached within hearing, 
“I will blow out your master’s brains. I have 





also a bullet for the villain by whom I am be- 
trayed.” 

“ You are not betrayed,” shouted the terrified 
denchik, who trembled for his master’s life, 
** Here is the ransom.” 

* Let those Cossacs depart, then, or I fire.” 

Kascambo entreated the officer to retire with 
his detachment :—the suspicious brigand, how- 
ever, would not suffer Ivan to approach nearer. 
He commanded him to count and place the rous 
bles on the ground, at least a hundred yards from 
his cabin, and then to depart; he descended— 
deliberately picked up the money—returned to_ 
the roof—threw himself upon his knees, and en- 
treated Kascambo’s forgiveness for the severity 
which apprehensions for his own safety had 
obliged him to adopt towards him. 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” replied the Rus- 
sian; “ you have kept your word in restoring 
me to liberty, and I quit you with a blessing.” 

The Tchetchengue answered not, but, seeing 
Ivan reappear, leaped from the roof of the cot- 
tage, and was out of sight in an instant. That 
same day, the brave denchik enjoyed the reward 
of his fidelity, by conducting his master in safety 
to his noble companions in arms. 





BOUDOIR AND RECEPTION 


OF THE QUEEN OF BELGIUM. 


Havrine a letter of introduction from an At- 
tache of the Belgian Embassy, at Paris, to an 
Officer of the household in Brussels, I availed 
myself of the opportunity it gave me of inspect- 
ing the Royal Palace. Leopold and his Queen 
were at Lacken, and the private apartments 
were open to my curiosity. The Palace remains 
in the same condition as when I saw it last, (on 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange,) dull and 
heavy in its style: the only difference in the 
state chambers is, that the cypher of the present 
monarch is everywhere substituted for that of 
William; but, as all royal residences are much 
alike, and the Palace at Brussels presents no- 
thing particular, except its tapestry, I shall pro- 
ceed at once to the apartments of the Queen. 

‘The reception-room opens from the grand stair- 
éase, and was formerly called the gobelin drawing 
room. Its appearance is as much changed asthe 
fiame; instead of walls covered with the wonders 
of the loom, they are now hung with blue silk, 
fluted from a deep silver cornice, which produces 
achasie but elegant effect : the couches and chairs 
are of embossed velvet,of the same colour, framed 
in silver and blue, en suite. Between the windows 
are three rich mosaic tables: the centre one a 
fac-simile of the celebrated “Victory in her car,” 
executed for Napoleon, and now in the Louvre. 
In recesses, on each side of the entrance to the 
apartment, are two magnificent cabinets—one of 
tvory, the other of tortoise-shell—richly inlaid, and 
evidently antiques; the first bears, in several parts 
of the workmanship, the arms of the elder Bour- 





bons. Both cabinets are surmounted by a bust— 
one of Louis Philippe, the other of Leopold. 
Under glasses are several models; two of them— 
the Hotel de Ville in Brussels and the Tuileries— 
are in dead silver The effect is most exquisite. 
They were presents, the attendant informed me, 
from her Majesty’s brothers, on their first visit to 
Belgium after her marriage. One object in this 
splendid apartment I certainly did covet: a chess- 
table, the squares composed of alternate pieces of 
lapez lazuli and white cornelain, set in a massive 
frame of carved ebony;—the men, ready drawn 
for battle, were upon the table; they were Indian, 
and enriched with gold and small diamonds, but 
defended from the vulgar touch by a case of 
glass. There are many other articles of vertu 
throughout the apartment. There were four 
pictures in the room:—one a Virgin in glory, 
painted on marble by Parmegiano; two exquisite 
landscapes, by Claude; and an imperial triumph, 
by Le Brun, much in the style of his entry of 
Alexander, in the gallery at the Louvre. 

The Boudoir adjoins the Reception Room, and 
is in the most perfect French mode—light, ele- 
gant, and worthy of a Queen. The walls were 
covered with draperies of white silk, and mirrors, 
vlaced alternately; the tables of parian marble 
were ornamented with vases of sevre, filled with 
flowers. The richness of this apartment did not 
in the slightest degree detract from its simplicity : 
the effect was chaste and beautiful. In thecen- 
tre of the room was a large musnud, richly em- 
broidered in the oriental style; near it stood a 
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harp. Leopold, I was told, frequently accom- 
panied his Queen on the flute ; from having heard 
him, some years since, at Raby Castle, I can 
myself bear witness that he is no mean amateur. 
The toilette requires a female pen to do it jus- 
tice: the variety of glass-cases, in pearl and fila- 
gree, its magnificent stands for scents, in gold 
and crystal would, I doubt not, have excited the 
admiration of the beau sexe; I only wondered. 
This costly appendage of female beauty was 
placed between two windows, the draperies and 
curtains of which were composed of Brussels 
lace; the basons and utensils for lavatory pur- 
poses were all of silver gilt, and bore the Belgian 
crown and lion. Upon a couch lay a gold chain 
and etui case, which my fair countrywomen may 
remember, perhaps, as an ornament once worn 
by their grandmothers; it is now extremely 
fashionable in the north of Europe. The bath, 
which adjoins the boudoir, is of marble and plate 
glass; the ceiling represents Diana and her 
Nymphs; in the centre of the room is a sarco- 
phagus of marble, supported by four lions couch- 
ant. The various pipes are conveyed through 
them; when used, a rose-coloured silk curtain 
draws round, and forms a complete tent. I 
peeped into the state bed-chamber, en passant, 
and observed that the canopy and curtains were 
of purple velvet, relieved with gold; the coverlid 
of point lace, over satin. 


= 
JEAN BAPTISTE SAY- 


Tuts eminent writer, whose death took place 
at Paris on the 14th of November, was born in 
Lyons, in the year 1767, and descended from a 
family of no mean celebrity in the commercial 
world. They were of the same extraction as the 
Says and Sele family: the common ancestor of 
both being William de Say, who passed over 
from Normandy under the banners of William 
the Conqueror. Say was destined by his family 
to be a merchant, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired proved of no little avail to him in after 
life, when he devoted himself to the study ef Po- 
litical Economy. Being introduced to the cele- 
brated Mirabeau, the latter quickly discovered 
the abilities of his young friend, and employed 
him in editing the Courrier de Provence, and 
continuing his Lettresa ses Commettans. After 
this he was appointed Secretary to Claviere, the 
French Minister of Finance. We next find him 
connected with Champfort and Guingene in the 
Decade Philosophique, Literaire, et Politique; 
which made its first appearance in 1794, and was 
the parent of the present Revue Encyclopedi- 
que. Champfort was unfortunate enough to fall 
under the ban of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and weak enough to destroy himself in prison; 
Guingene, too, one of the most elegant French 
scholars, was likewise confined with hB fellow- 
labourers, Roucher and Andrew Chenier. Say, 
though thus left single-handed, was too firm to 
abandon the good work which he had under- 
taken; and he therefore enlisted Andrieux, 
Amaury, Duval, and others in his cause. Upon 








the departure of Buonaparte for Egypt, Say was 
deputed to select the publications intended for 
the use of the savans who accompanied that me- 
morable expedition; and, when the hero of the 
Pyramids found his way back, and invested him- 
self with the dignity of First Consul, he confer- 
red the appointment of Tribune on Say, whose 
qualifications, as it subsequently appeared, were 
not peculiarly adapted for such an office. He 
had a strong aversion for the selfish and arbitrary 
principles which the government of that day 
began to unfold, and it has been said that he 
could ill brook the growing despotism of its 
chiefs. In this state of his feelings, Say avoided 
taking much part in public business, but, hap- 
pily for science, commenced that study, which 
forms the basis of his admirable Traite d’Econo- 
mie; a work which not only improved under his 
hand with every successive edition, but has been 
translated into most of the European languages, 
He was now called upon to vote in favour of 
Napoleon’s assumption to the imperial crown? 
this he resolutely declined, and was, in conse> 
quence, deprived of the Tribuneship, for which 
some compensation was made to him by the ten» 
der of Receiver-Generalship in the department 
of the Allier. He could not, however, be pre- 
vailed on to enter upon this new office, and nobly 
excused himself from “‘ combining with the rest 
to plunder his native land.” Thus closing the 
scene of his official career, he once more eme 
barked in mercantile life, as a manufacturer, but 
not to the neglect of his favourite pursuit, which 
he enriched, from time to time, with a variety of 
minor publications, all tending to throw light, 
and accumulate facts, on the great and difficult 
science of Political Economy. He was Profes- 
sor of the School of Mechanics at Paris, where 
he delivered probably the most useful and pers 
spicuous lectures on the economy of labour and 
manufactures, which have ever been given; and 
with these he closed his estimable length of 
days. 





PARENT AND CHILD. 


“Tr is thus,” replied her father, “‘ she pays me 
back for all I have endured. It isa sweet coms 
sciousness to know that we make even one creas 
ture happy. When I feel this little heart beat 
tranquilly against mine, when I see her lay her 
contented head thus upon my bosom, I feei I do . 
not live in vain. She is a precious legacy bee 
queathed to me by an angel, that in life shed 
sunshine upon my,path, and even in death did 
not desert me, since she left me the memory of 
her love; and this little flower, to be watered by 
my tears and pay me with its smiles.” There 
were some drops upon the yellow hair of Alice: 
they had fallen from her father’s eye. She looked 
up on feeling them: and went caressing to his 
face; and then the mouth, pure as yet the um 
opened bud was raised with her violet eyes, as if 
she brought a balm to sorrow, and thought he 
wanted but her kiss to make him happy.—Wo- 
man’s Love. 





TERRE WAS A TIMG. 
ff SOWG. 
FMustc composed and arranged for the Plano Porte, 
BY TAU DELTA. 


Words from Lady's Book. 


Entered aceording to the Act of Congress, in the year 1833, by J. Edgar, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the 
United States,in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
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I twin'd her 
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ah! ber flowers were rue. 


It. 


There was a time, when I was glad, 
And joined the festive scenc$ 

Now all is gone, and naught remains 
To trace where joy has been. 

Iam forgotten=-<-though her form 
In Fashion’s hall still dwells? 

No one is there to name my name, 
And none my anguish tells. 


Ill. 

She may secm happy«—may seem gay, 
But who knows what she feels? 

Can hearts be read t==There is a gricf 
No balsam ever heals. 

What though I pass, as all things must, 
And join the silent dead 3 

Her faithless heart no joy can know, 
Tits peace for e%er is fled. 





AW things, save 


NIGHT. 


4 FRAGMENT. 

~ - * * . * - 
Nient! on thy face of beauty I have gazed; 
But ’tis not always thus—would that it were! 
Thou hast thy terrors also. When thine eyes 
Of starry light are closed, and from ihy throne, 
On the black womb of space, thou frownest grim— 
No beam upon thy forehead—then thou art 
An awful deity. The very calm 
In which thy darkness floats is terrible. 
Rocks, templez, mountains, whose huge outlines stocd 
In bold relief against the szure sky, 
Are hidden in thy guif, and cast no shade- 
Columns and towers, like guilty angels, stand 
Amid the gloom. The palaces of kings 
Dissolve from sight, as if they never were. 
Earth’s ruins are more ruinous—and Heaven 
With all her lights seems to have fled away, 
Affrighted, from the universal chaos. 


Such art thou, O Night! 

A changeful spirit, veering in thy course 
From sad to beautiful. When thow puttest on, 
King-like, thy bridal garments spangied o’er 
With stars for jewels, and upon thy crest 
Wearest the silvery moon—’tis then thou art 
Adored of Nature, and ihy placid reign 
Giaddens the sons of men. But when with wrath 
Thy front is clouded, and thy lustrous gems 
Are laid aside—a fearful monarch thou! 
Day is but thy creation! from thy womb  , * 
i, isés Wp, to seatier o'er the world : 

ore beams. His empire is bats = 


all iHings bedutiful, he wilkdecay ; 
le thot wilt last forever! The last trump 
le tecnag Bangg reeves mug ‘ 


dark kingdom, shall gissotve | 
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THE SEPARATION. 
« Is there on earth a thing we can agree on? 
Yes—to part !”’ 
Farqunmar. 
Partixe for ever !—is your home 
So sad, so cheerless grown, 
That you are cach prepared to roam 
Through this false world alone; 
Recall the words, though love be fled, 
Though hope’s bright visions cease, 
Etill, still together you may tread 
The tranquil path of peace. 


Think on the season dear and fleet, 
Of young and fond romance, 
When you in ecstasy would meet 
Each other’s smile and glance; 
Think on the joyous bridal day, 
And en its sacred vow, 
Then glad and flowery seemed the way— 
Whiy is it clouded now 2? 


O! by the real ills of life 
How little are you tried ; 
Your mutual! taunts, your daily strife 
Spring from one feeling—pride! 
Bear and forbear—no longer blame 
Thy partner’s faults alone, 
Conscience may urge a ready claim 
To tell thee of thy own. 


But part—the chosen one forsake, 
To whom thy troth was given; 
Reficct, nor dare a tie to break, 
Approved by earth and Heaven: 
Man cannot, must not rend the band 
Of holy marriage love, 
'Tis ruled by am unerring hand, 
The band of Him above. 





THE GATHERER,. 





THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapperup of unconsidered trifles.” 


SmakspraRe. 


Litter evil is said of a man whO has few or 
no pretensions to be praised: the reason is, that 
revenge is scarce ever levelled but against supe- 
riority of merit. 

Virtue is of no particular form or station; the 
finest outlines of the human frame are frequently 
filled up, with the dullest wits. ~A little diamond 
well polished, is always of greater value than a 
rocky mountain, whatever may be its aad i 
extent. ; 

Virtue, if not in action, is a vice; 
Aad, when we move not forward, we go backward. : 

Dogmas have driven more people mad, than 
the hydrophobia. Skull-cap cannot cure them; 
nor all the poppy and mandragora in the world 
restore them to the sweet sleep of calm philo- 
sophy. 

The ideal of Ethical Perfection has no more 
dangerous rival than the ideal of the Highest 
Strength—the most intense vital energy—which 
has been called (rightly enough with reference 
to the fundamental meaning of the term, but 
very falsely as regards that which we now attach 
to it,) the Ideal‘of sthic Greatness. It is the 
Maximum of barbarians, and has, alas! in these 
days of wild irregular culture, obtained very 
numerous adherents, precisely among thefeeblest 
minds. Man, under the influence 6f this Ideal, 
becomes an animal spirit—@ combination, whose. 
brute intelligence possesses a brute attraction 
for the weak. oe aa oe oe 


The path that leads to Virtue’ Cigar 


Thorny, and up-hill—a bitter journey. 


In all things preserve integrity; the conscious- 
ness of thy own uprightness will alleviate the toil 
of business and soften the harshness of ill success 
and disappointments, © thee an humble 
confidence before 
man, or the iniquity of. 
other due reward. 


The game of Chats wnachafutal 
_ Christ. 


So weak are human kind by nature made, 

Or to such weakness by their vice betray'd, 
Almighty, vanity, to thee they owe 

Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe: 
Thou, like the sun, all coiours dost contain, 
Varying like rays of light, or drops of rain : 
For ev'ry fool finds reason to be proud, 

Tho’ hiss'd, and hooted by the pointing crowd. 


AS 
before 


A minute analysis of life at once destroys that 
splendour which dazzles the imagination. W hat- 


from the contemplation. _All the delicacies of | 
the table may be traced back to the shambles 
and the dunghill; all magnificence of building 


hen the ingratimde of 


ae 





was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomp of 
ornament dug from among the damps and dark- 
ness of ihe mine. 

If any man think it a small matter, or of mean 
concernment, to bridle his tongue, he is much 
mistaken: for it is a point to be silent, when 
occasion requires; and better than to speak, 
though never 30 well. 
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perance which he con- 
junction, it may be add- 
ed, eit cbia well known com: under the 


3, the next kind office 
ever so blind as when it 


‘pic only the other side of 
le and great thing to cover 
| to excuse the failings of a 
ttain before his stains, and 


China was first ‘made in England, by Mr. 
Wedgewood, in 1762. 

What consequences often hang upon the proof 
sheet? How much of good and evil depends 
upon this last award of the author! if Rousseau 
had thrown the proof heets of the “ Contrat 
Social” into the fire, i.stead of returning them 
by the printer's devil to the press, the French 


| revolution might never have unhinged Furope. 
soever grandeur can display, or luxury enjoy, is | 
procured by offices of which the mind shrinks | 


If Lord Byron had nipped in the bud the proof 
of his “ Poems of a Minor,” the world would 
never have been delighted with the best of mo- 
dern satires, and the most Me is modern 
poetry. ° 
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